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‘* The Cash in Transit Specialists CAR 4 


COMPANY 


iMITED 
BANK COLLECTIONS LPF 
DAILY BANK DEPOSITS 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF MADE-UP WAGES 


SAFE DEPOSITORY 
FACILITIES 


PAYROLL PACKAGING 
SERVICE 














SERVING 
GREATER AND CENTRAL 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM 

AND THE MIDLANDS 


Authorized and Licensed under 
the Road and Rail Traffic Act 


Armoured Car Company, itd. 


844 BATH ROAD - CRANFORD - MIDDX. 
Telephone: HAYES 6532 





BIRMINGHAM: 
35 PROSPECT HILL - REDDITCH : WORCS. 
Telephone: REDDITCH 4031 
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While 
RIGHT LIGHT 
POR While JO’ 


Narrow beams, wide beams, tough 






heavy-duty bodies ... Ever Ready torches EVER READY ‘SPACE BEAM’ 


38” reflector in swivelling 





and hand lamps are designed with 
: head shines light in any 


direction. Strong all-steel 







care and made with experience to give the 





case With red enamelled finish: 





grip handle incorporates 





kind of light that suits your requirement. 
‘ sliding switch. Spare parts 
available. 23 3 (Battery extra). 






The lamp, the battery, the bulb; 
‘SPACE SPOTTER’ 


43” diameter reflector, 
unbreakable plastic lens, 
all-steel rust proofed body. 





choose them from the Ever Ready range 








and they'll never let you down. 





Positive action sliding 







switch. Spare parts 
available. 29 - (Battery extra). 





And, of course, 


the best battery FVER EADY) batteries for Jonger life! 


Ever Ready 996 
Lantern battery 


© TRADE MARK 


THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
HERCULES PLACE HOLLOWAY LONDON N.7 
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Is your wages van completely 


BANDIT PROOF? 
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Protect your staff and your cash 
with these security aids. 


Play safe now—before the cosh gangs strike again! There’s only one way to be 
sure of paydays free from danger—protect your wages van. It is so easy to do. 
By fitting the latest security aids you completely eliminate any risk to your 
employees. These aids are already installed in the vehicles of many firms and cor- 
porations. Their 100% effectiveness has been confirmed by the C.1.D. Scotland 
Yard. 

We can supply you with a vehicle fitted with these proved security aids, or fit 
them to your own vehicle for you. The windows and windscreen all have remov- 
able grids. When you want to use your van for other purposes, you just neutralise 
the security aids with a special key. 

But first, you'll want to see a demonstration. Write or phone us now so that we 
can arrange one at a time convenient for you. 


OTHER SECURITY AIDS 

Car immobiliser — completely immobilises any vehicle the moment the ignition 
key is removed. Automatic . . . sounds intermittent warning siren if a vehicle is 
tampered with. 

Portable car safe with two-way klaxon alarm for double security. Klaxon sounds 
if safe is either seized when carried by hand, or tampered with when aboard 
the vehicle. 

Wages case — in metal, with compartments for 200 or 350 wage envelopes. Fitted 
with alarm unit. 

Portable car wages alarm. To fit before a vehicle goes to collect to distribute 
cash. Alarm sounds the moment alarm button is touched. 

Guard-all. Leather case housing metal safe with Chubb 6-lever security lock. 
Klaxon sounds if case is snatched —audible for 250 yards. 


SECURITY PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
A division of Security Services Ltd., 
366 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. Tel. TERminus 4303/5 








Alarm system. Once you've turned 
ignition key and set immobiliser knob, 
no one can get in or out of vehicle 
without sounding alarm. 





Grid for paying out window protects 
cashier inside. Ideal for paying out on 
sites. Bolts and locks for all doors. All 
grids detachable. 





se ARS 


Detachable safe fitted to frame inside 
vehicle—complete with alarm. Holds 
up to £20,000 in £ notes. Metal bar to 
protect rear of van. 
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Miaster-crook! 





. .. powerful fingers feeling for weak- 
ness ... Skill and cunning combined 
» +. @ menace to any property... 


Mastered! 






Rely-a-Bell burglar alarms and protection devices 
meet the skill and cunning of burglars with greater 
skill allied to every aid known to science. Some 
of the most ingenious and dependable alarms 
in widespread use to-day were perfected by 
Rely-a-Bell. For instance, Rely 999 and Central Sta- 
tion which tell the police—automatically—of attempted 
theft without giving even the slightest warning to the 
thieves. Like to hear more? Write for full details or 
ask our representative to call. 


24-HOUR PROTECTION- 
FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


Rely-a-Bell 


RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO LTD 
THE SECURITY CENTRE 
54 WILSON STREET: LONDON EC2 
Phone: BIShopsgate 4321 (10 lines) 
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When it’s a 
question 
of security... 
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Latest advance in 
lock design 
CHUBB 

SECURITY RANGE 


* Entirely new mechanism 

* Many thousands of key variations 
* Great strength 

* Many extra security devices 

* Secure Master Key systems 














CHUBB STANDARD 
ANTI-BLOWPIPE SAFE 


With the secret Chubb alloy for 
resisting drill and oxy-acetylene 
attacks, anti-explosive and other 
defences to give thorough all- 
round protection against burglary. 
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... choose 
CHUBB 


Chubb & Son's Lock and Safe Co. Ltd. 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 
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The Security of your 
Business - that’s our 
Business 


Night Security Ltd. offers 15 years’ experience in the 

protection and security of Factories — Office Blocks — 

Showrooms — Warehouses — Exhibitions — Shops and 
Insurance Companies. 


Protecting over £500,000,000 worth of property nightly 
with trained and uniformed men —all Fidelity Bonded. 


This protection is carried out by either a permanent 

Security Officer on the premises or by the largest Patrol 

System in Great Britain operated by a fleet of Radio 
Controlled Cars. 


Emergency Service for Sickness — Week-end — Holiday 
Time — Anytime. Efficiently and Economically Night 
Security Ltd. guard your interests. 


If you need Night Security 
You need us. 


BRITISH OWNED — BRITISH OPERATED 


NIGHT SECURITY 


LIMITED 


54-62 REGENT STREET - LONDON WI 
REGent 2896 (P.B.x.) 


DIVISION OF SECURITY SERVICES LTD. 


Our headquarters are operationally 
manned 24 hours of the day 
throughout the year 





Supervisors and Inspectors checking 
an assignment, and below, some of our patrol 
cars lined up for patrol duty 
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DO YOUR 


VEHICLES 
SOUND THE ALARM? 


During the last 12 months more than £6,000,000 
of unprotected goods and vehicles stolen 


The Hartwood Alarm protects private and commercial vehicle 
users from the ever-increasing thefts of vehicles (petrol & diesel) 
and their valuable contents. 


The Hartwood system. A switch is fitted to each door, the boot 
and bonnet. By turning a key in an external control as you leave 
your vehicle, the alarm is brought into silent action. At the same 
time, your vehicle is effectively immobilised by the breaking of the 
ignition circuit. Any intruder attempting to enter the vehicle, 
immediately sets off the alarm which can only be stopped by the 
authorised key holder. 


An exclusive key which-cannot be duplicated operates the system. 
In case of loss, only Hartwood can provide a replacement. 


Vehicle protection. The Hartwood Alarm protects vehicles from all 
known methods of theft by foolproof immobilisation and by sound- 
ing the alarm immediately an intruder tries to enter the vehicle. 


Goods protection. While most garages are able to fit a simple 
immobiliser or secret switch which may delay a would-be vehicle 
thief, the Hartwood System protects the contents of your vehicle 
by sounding the alarm immediately unauthorised entry is attempted. 


Approved security. The Hartwood System, approved by leading 
Insurance Companies, already protects thousands of vehicles. No 
successful theft of a vehicle or its contents fitted with the Hartwood 
Security System has been reported. 


The Hartwood Service. The system is backed by a comprehensive 
after-sales service, combined with regular servicing at our fitting 
and service centre. 


Horai-the Anke anduer-! 
oe 
HARTWOOD 


VEHICLE SECURITY SYSTEMS 
PATENT APPLIED FOR NO. 12200/58 
Write for full details to : 
HARTWOOD ALARMS LTD: 
DEPT. SG 7 
177-9 Golders Green Road, LONDON, N.W.II. 
Speedwell 9861 
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Editorial 





After the Romer Report 


HE members of the Romer Committee have pulled no 

punches in their report on Admiralty security. Their 
criticism is more severe than expected, though justified 
on the evidence given. Not only does it condemn a great 
Department of State for apparent laxity in procedures 
essential to national as well as departmental safety, it also 
extends severe censure on individuals. It is unusual to pick 
out particular Civil Servants. Normally criticism is directed 
against a department as a corporate entity and responsibility 
is carried by the top people. Thus, by any objective 
measure, if individuals are to be publicly judged, the first 
head to roll should be that of the First Lord himself. Lord 
Carrington acted with personal dignity and proper regard 
to traditional standards in offering his resignation. The 
Prime Minister sensibly chose not to accept it. That being 
so, the wise course now is to concentrate on the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations and to put aside the 
political or personal aspects. But it may be pointed out 
that if the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is to be 
invoked in these security inquiries, it could conceivably 
apply first to Mr. Macmillan himself, for, as Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, he bears personal respon- 
sibility for the efficiency of the nation’s intelligence and 
security forces. 

Meanwhile, those of the Romer revelations which have 
been made public show a scandalous attitude of mind 
towards security within the Admiralty. Were that Depart- 
ment of recent or hurried creation, some administrative 
excuse might be found. In fact; security, especially of 
dockyards, has been a primary concern of the Board of 
Admiralty for generations — ever since the days of Pepys. 
Is one to conclude that complacency has been the root 
of these deficiencies? (Certainly it is not at all uncommon 
to find in security matters — be it in Government, indus- 
trial, police, or other circles — that those who loftily have 
nothing to learn are usually the most insecure.) Or has 
there been a general, hidden decline in Admiralty stan- 
dards? Or was it simply a case of considering security to 
be a comparative backwater? 

The Admiralty case, with such questions in the air, is 
disturbing: even more potentially alarming is the possibility 
that security in some of the other major Departments was 
in no better condition when these defects were brought to 
light. What kind or scale of revelation might have been 
forthcoming had Sir Charles and his colleagues suddenly 
carried out a similar inquisition at the War Office, the 
Air Ministry, the Ministry of Defence, or the Atomic 
Energy Commission? Already there are rumours of hasty 
preparations in various quarters for “inspection day ” as 
the Radcliffe Committee prepares its schedules. Even so, 
it seems unlikely all will be found in perfect order. 

Certain lines of approach for the committee were 
suggested in these columns last month. Can the Govern- 
ment, however, with the Romer opinions to hand, now 
afford to wait perhaps three or four months for the 
necessarily lengthy review of procedures to be completed? 
Following the shock of the Lonsdale and Blake incidents 
there has naturally been pressure on Ministers to seek out 
defects in their own Departments. Yet the institution of 
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quick internal overhauls will probably complicate the 
Radcliffe investigation rather than produce genuine solid 
benefits. One solution to this interim problem would be 
the establishment of a small body of expert inspectors. 
It seems probable that ultimately the Prime Minister will 
need to set up a permanent inspectorate over the entire 
security machine to maintain levels of efficiency and act 
as his watch dog. Such a body, of course, would also be 
a useful unifying influence. Its creation at this moment 
would ensure that the measures already ordered have been 
properly carried out and that the ground is prepared for a 
quick follow-up to any recommendations the Radcliffe 
Committee produces both as its work proceeds and at the 
time of its final report. A security inspectorate, responsible 
only to the Prime Minister, may well be indeed the best 
instrument he could have for guaranteeing that the failures 
of recent years do not recur. 


Criminal Tactics 


wo developments in gangster techniques over recent 

months will require careful study by security and 
police officers. The first is the growing use of ram attacks 
on cash-carrying cars. Success with the method has 
obviously led to large-scale imitation and hardly a day 
passes without some sickening account of another attack. 
Most of them occur in the London area; most repeat 
the usual details of windows smashed with iron bars or 
staves, employees coshed, car doors or boots levered open, 
and cash bags stolen. The worse the situation becomes, the 
more public morale will deteroriate. Many of these attacks 
could be prevented by the use of the specialised cash 
transport services now available. Where firms do not 
employ their own security men, that is the obvious 
solution. But the refusal of managements to learn a lesson 
is really extraordinary. Any director who is at all in doubt 
about the safe collection of wages or valuables has only 
to phone his police station or a reputable security company 
to be given the proper advice. Yet how many do that 
among the potential thousands of victims? 

The second noteworthy trend is the manner in which 
gangs are making attacks actually inside premises, occa- 
sionally also eluding security controls at the gates. This 
has happened to both the G.P.O. and industrial firms. It 
reveals a cool audacity on the part of the thugs and, what 
is worse, a feeling that they can get away with impunity. 
The answer to this type of attack is security-mindedness 
—the adequate protection of watchmen, the adequate 
safeguarding of keys, the duplication of safeguards, the 
provision of good communication with external sources 
of assistance, etc. 

Nevertheless, while trained crime prevention and security 
men may know how these new criminal tactics can be 
countered, there still exists a dangerous gap in public and 
managerial knowledge. The bridging of that gap remains 
perhaps the most difficult problem facing the police at the 
moment. But of one thing we can be sure —it will be 
solved only by co-operation on a grand scale between 
police, security services, and managements. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


A Means to Building Good Security 
By J. Crosbie 


This article is based on notes for a talk recently given 
by Mr. Crosbie, Education and Training Officer, 1.C.1. 
Metals Division, to a group of Senior Security Officers 
at Birmingham. 


ANY attempts have been made in the past to define 

leadership, most of which have resulted in the drawing 
up of a list of qualities which are thought to be desirable 
or essential in the true leader. The difficulty is that when 
one applies these criteria to proved leaders, they dont 
always seem to tie up. 

The success of any manager or person in authority can 
usually be determined by the degree to which he can get 
people to do what he wants them to do because they them- 
selves want to do it. This is the sign of true leadership, 
whether in industry or elsewhere. 

Communication and Relationships 

It depends equally on what we have come to know in 
industry as the establishment of good human relations and 
on good communication, Both these means are used to 
satisfy certain physical and psychological needs of the 
individual and the group. Good firms try to develop 
managers Who can do this; or perhaps it would be better 
to say, give managers the opportunity to develop this skill, 
because each individual will have to do it in a different 
way according to his own make-up. 

Whenever we see a small business up for sale, there is 
usually an allowance in the price for what is known as 
* goodwill”. It is rather difficult to see how this operates 
in the take-over bid and probably just as difficult to make 
allowance for it in one’s own day to day work. Neverthe- 
less, unless a department has this goodwill, it is either 
unlikely to achieve its objectives, or at any rate to achieve 
them without considerable difficulty which could have been 
avoided. 

Management’s Main Problem 

In large organisations, there are formal and informal 
means of communication and therefore, formal and in- 
formal opportunities for the development of goodwill and 
good human relations. Viewed in this sense, human 
relations is.a pretty wide field, embracing: 

(a) industrial relations — employment policies and proced- 
ure, systems and techniques of communication, the 
machinery of negotiation, consultation and concill- 
ation ; 

(b) group relations — relationships between groups and 
within groups; chairmanship of meetings; the art of 
conducting negotiations and consultative meetings; 

{c) face to face relationships — the interview, whether it 
be to select, to reprimand, or to counsel; the normal 
conversation and business or social contact. 

Group relationships may be formal, as in a properly 
constituted meeting of two sides, or informal, as for 
example in a social gathering of representatives of different 
organisations. The same distinction can be made in face 
to face relationships, for example between the interview 
and the conversation. 

The relationship between two people in a formal group 
is likely to be quite different from the relationship when 
the same two people meet face to face in the peace and 
quiet of the office or as part of an informal group in the 
relaxed atmosphere of the “local”. In the same way, the 
relationships between individuals as such are likely to be 
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quite different from their relationships as representatives of 
groups with different objectives. A typical example would 
be that of the defence and prosecuting counsel in a law 
suit who may, outside the court, be the greatest of friends, 
but who, across the well of the court, are sworn enemies. 
This can happen too between managers and trade union- 
ists, between interviewer and interviewee. 

These are the permutations and combinations of relation- 
ship which make the job of management so difficult. 
Management’s main problem is not in dealing with people, 
but with the relationships between people. 

The situation is further complicated, not merely by the 
fact that people represent various levels in industry 
professional, specialist, technical, supervisory, operative, 
clerical, to mention but a few — but also that people differ 
as individuals. With so many variables, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that human relations as a subject has 
been much maligned and misunderstood. 


Need for Good Communication 

Nevertheless, in all types of human relationship there 
is One basic factor, which is “communication ”, Good 
communication depends first on a willingness to com- 
municate at all levels, and particularly at the top level of 
management ; on the proper marshalling of facts and views 
which it is intended to communicate and on the ability 
to provide the proper machinery for communication of 
such information. 

In a large enterprise, although the formal machinery for 
communication is usually pretty well established, there may 
often be occasions within sections or departments in which 
the system falls down, because full use is not made of the 
normal lines of authority within the organisation. It is 
possible, therefore, in the best regulated families to find 
pockets of extremely bad relationships in a general context 
of good personnel policies and enlightened management 
theory. 

There are two lessons arising from the above ; first, that 
wherever possible full use should be made of the formal 
channels provided for communication—up, down and 
across; secondly, that within the everyday routine of 
managing the firm’s affairs, care should be given to the 
keeping of people in the picture. This is the way to the 
establishment of a “ beneficious” circle (if indeed that is 
the opposite of a vicious circle), by which the ability to 
communicate with people leads to the improvement of 
relationships with them, and conversely the improvement 
of relationships makes it easier to communicate. This 
applies equally well to relationships between individuals as 
it does to relationships between a particular function (such 
as security) and the organisation which it serves. 

Maintaining Good Relations 

In the informal sense, are there any simple rules and 
regulations which can be observed in order to improve our 
skill at getting results from people? There are a number 
of simple precepts and rules of thumb, but none of 
them will succeed without a basic understanding of people 
and how they “tick”. The trouble with rules of thumb 
is that unless they are observed naturally, the resulting 
situation can be worse than before. Most of us are quite 
sensitive to the application of a system rather than the 
display of a real interest in people, which derives from a 
knowledge of their motives and ambitions and the ob- 
stacles they see in the way of their fulfilment. 

It is this interest in people and the desire to get to know 
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more about them that would appear to lie at the base of 
most good human relationships and therefore of true 
leadership. Failure to Know and understand people through 
whom one hag to get results is bound to lead to a break- 
down in relationships sooner or later. In the same way, a 
failure on the part of a department or function to make 
Known its intentions, and so far as is appropriate, its 
methods, will lead to a breakdown of that function in 
relation to the organisation it serves. 

Many attempts have been made at various stages of 
industrial history to determine the right approach to the 
development of human relations. Perhaps the most recent 
of these was the Duke of Edinburgh's Conference in 1956 
and if there was any basic conclusion drawn from that 
conference which could be briefly stated, it was that one 
answer to the avoidance of human relations problems was 
to look at any situation from the other man’s point of 
view ; to put yourself in the other chap’s shoes or to put 
on his spectacles. 


Getting to Know People 

Part of the Training Within Industry Job Relations 
gospel is that We must treat people as individuals; but 
unless we really understand how profound such apparently 
trite statements are, they are not going to take us very 
far. Even the oft-quoted, “Do to others as you would 
have others do unto you!” can be questioned if used in 
relation to individuals, and used in anything but its quite 
basic sense. All people do not like to be treated in the same 
ways. This brings us back, therefore, to treating people as 
individuals and we shall only be in a position to treat 
people as individuals if we Know them as individuals. 

But this is not the full answer, because the treatment 
accorded to people as individuals will not always be 
appropriate when we meet them again in groups, with 
group loyalties and sincere, if sometimes misguided, in- 
tentions which are far from being an expression of their 
individual personalities 

Knowledge of people, therefore, both individually and 
collectively, is quite basic to the establishment of good 
human relations and successful leadership. Most human 
relations problems can be avoided by the application of a 
little foresight. This in turn presupposes a Knowledge of 
people and their probable reactions to foreseeable circum- 
stances. What do we know of their family or domestic 
circumstances; their hobbies and interests; the rcligious, 
political and social allegiances of the people we have to 
deal with? These are important as a basis for the establish- 
ment of targets which will be mutually acceptable. This in 
itself is one of the ways of ensuring co-operation and 
loyalty, namely the establishment of clear targets, whether 
it be of productivity or behaviour. This must surely be 
important in the field of security where rules and regula- 
tions have to play such a large part. This then, it would 
appear, is the way of getting round to success in leadership, 
which we said in the beginning could be determined by 
the degree to which the successful leader or manager could 
get people to do what he wanted them to do because they 
themselves wanted to do it. 


Conclusion 

These points may be summarised for convenience as: 

Be positive: set targets which are understood by and 
acceptable to the people who work for you or with you; 

Make your decision on a sound appreciation of the 
situation and stick to it; 

Try to see the other man’s point of view; 

Get to know something about his background ; 

Treat people as individuals, neither as factory hands 
nor economic units, nor numbers on the staff register. 





One of the new Metropolitan Police Crime Prevention 
posters which will soon in be general distribution. 
The originals are in prominent red and black. 
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No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’'s Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman's Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 










for full details and literature write to 


the iss eee 
TCE netish Clock Systems | 


383 


mans °“* 


32y 


Portable :»» 
Clock sa< 


17 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7226 
Branch offices in 
gham, Manchester, 
ylasgow, Belfast. 


9-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST the Clock 
and Watch 
Division of 
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@ Lock front and back doors 


@ Fasten bedroom windows 


LOCK UP BEFORE YOU SIT DOWN 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
EXHIBITION 


Crime & Fire Prevention 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 





16th-20th OCTOBER 


N° one can deny the gravity of the security situation 
4% disclosed by reports of Chief Constables for 1960, 
and the mounting fire losses revealed by Fire Authori- 
ties. A National Security Exhibition is an urgent necessity 
now, not only as a demonstration of solidarity between 
all the forces arrayed against crime and fire, but also 
as the spearhead of a new and determined offensive 
against these evils; in which the public must come to 
play an increasingly active part. Industry and the 
public will be shown at this comprehensive display, 
the first of its kind ever organised in this country, how 
to assist the regular forces of law and order by helping 
itself and by learning to use the many ingenious and 
effective devices and services against crime and fire, 
now being made available by the nation’s growing 
Security Services. 


The 1961 National Security Exhibition has already 
won the provisional support of many leaders in their 
respective fields including:— Police Forces: No. 4 
District, Buckinghamshire, Durham, and Lancashire. 
Associations: Industrial Police Association, Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and Security Companies & Manufac- 
turers. 

The Exhibition will include in its many displays : 
crime prevention material; Police, Security and Fire 
Service equipment of all types including burglar and 
fire alarms and detection systems, central alarm 
stations, vehicle security devices, cash carrying services, 
guard dogs, watchman’s patrol services, document 
security equipment, safes and security locks, etc. 

The Exhibition is being sponsored by the Security 
Gazette. 


You are invited to complete and send us the following coupon :— 
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LAX SECURITY EXPOSED BY SPY TRIALS 


Severe Comment By Romer Committee 


GENERAL want of _ security- 

A mindedness” at the Portland 
Underwater Detection Establishment 
of the R.N. was alleged by the Romer 
Committee after their investigation of 
the disclosures in the recent spy trial 
in which two civil servant employees, 
Harry Houghton and Ethel Gee, were 
convicted with a man named Lons- 
dale and the Krogers, of espionage. 

The Admiralty and the security 
services at Portland were criticised in 
the report for failure to press security 
enquiries to a positive conclusion. 

Severe criticism was passed on three 
persons holding positions at Portland 

the captain of the establishment, 
the security officer and a junior 
civil servant, Houghton’s immediate 
superior. 

No criticism was passed upon the 
original appointments of Houghton 
and Miss Gee, though regret was ex- 
pressed that the Portland authorities 
were not informed that Houghton had 
been recalled in 1952 from his appoint- 
ment as Clerk to the Naval Attache 
in Warsaw on account of his drinking 
habits. 

Houghton Suspected 

But the report of the Committee 
revealed that in 1954 an allegation 
was made that Houghton was taking 
secret papers out of the establishment. 
The junior civil servant, his immédi- 
ate superior in the small section in 
which he worked, did not report the 
matter or take any other steps apart 
from advising the informant to see the 
security officer or the police. “* He is 


very much to blame for his inaction,” 
stated the Committee. 

The Committee’s conclusions were 
not published in full for security 
reasons but the summary prepared for 
Parliament noted that in 1956 Hough- 
ton was twice brought to the notice 
of the authorities in the establishment, 
as a probable security risk. Insufficient 
investigations were made and a report, 
which was both incomplete and mis- 
leading, was submitted to the 
Admiralty. 

The security officer at the establish- 
ment is gravely to blame for the 
casual way in which he dealt with 
this matter. Even so, the captain of 
the establishment should personally 
have ensured that proper inquiries 
were conducted and that the matter 
was fully reported to the Admiralty. 

The main responsibility for the 
failure to make a proper investigation 
of Houghton in 1956 rested with the 
authorities in the establishment at 
that time. 

The Admiralty and the security 
service, although they received only 
an incomplete and misleading report 
from Portland, could not escape criti- 
cism for failing to press the matter 
to a positive conclusion. 

Lax Supervision 

The committee considered that, 
apart altogether from the incidents in 
1956, the Admiralty were to blame 
for the manner in which they dis- 
charged their responsibilities for secu- 
rity, particularly in regard to super- 
vising the arrangements at Portland. 


In particular, the method of keeping 
the personal records of Admiralty 
civilian staff gave no certain means 
of ensuring that all the available in- 
formation about the conduct and 
capabilities of individuals was to hand 
when they were considered for par- 
ticular posts or when security doubts 
about them arose. 


Clever Work led to Detection 

The Committee had no criticism of 
the immigration authorities for admit- 
ting Lonsdale and the Krogers to this 
country. They were in possession of 
genuine Commonwealth passports. 
There were no grounds for supposing 
then that the passports had _ been 
fraudulently obtained and the authori- 
ties could not have been warned either 
by the U.S. or Canadian security 
authorities that they were spies. 

The circumstances in which Lons- 
dale and the Krogers were eventually 
detected and brought to justice were 
considered, in themselves, a convin- 
cing example of close and effective 
international security liaison. 

The Committee did not believe that 
the security service, or any agency 
acting on their behalf, received or 
overlooked any possible “lead” which 
might have resulted in earlier identi- 
fication of Lonsdale and the Krogers 
as spies while they were in_ this 
country. 

Indeed, they considered that pro- 
fessional skill of a high order was 
shown in establishing the necessary 
evidence against them once such a 
“lead” had been received. 


ROUTINE TESTS OF RACE HORSES 


Scotland Yard and Jockey Club Fight Doping 


Co-operation between Scotland Yard 
and the Jockey Club in a new organi- 
sation to stamp out doping of race- 
horses was announced last month. At 
the same time it was officially stated 
that routine saliva tests will be insti- 
tuted without further notice. They 
will follow the recommendations of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s Committee and 
will be performed on two winners 
each day and unplaced horses at the 
discretion of the stewards. 

The report of a recent meeting of 
the Jockey Club held in London to 
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discuss the findings of the Norfolk 
Committee stated that Scotland Yard 
was to co-operate 100 per cent with 
the Club to detect and stamp out 
doping. 

Major General Sir Randle Feilden, 
Senior Steward of the Jockey Club, 
said that Scotland Yard had accepted 
the Jockey Club’s policy statement 
and that he would have a further 
meeting with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Mr. R. L. Jackson. 

Scotland Yard had accepted respon- 
sibility for nobbling and their investi- 


gations would be knitted together into 
one organisation. The Jockey Club 
could not be responsible for what 
happened to horses while they were 
travelling or at their own establish- 
ments. 

To illustrate the new type of co- 
operation Sir Randle said: ‘“ We had 
a case of suspected interference with 
a horse the other day. We got our 
organisation going, but before we did 
so Scotland Yard were already on the 
spot.” 
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CRIME PREVENTION 


TWO SUCCESSFUL POLICE EXHIBITIONS 


ROTHERHAM DISPLAY 
Catches Public Eye 


With the co-operation of the Rank 
Organisation, Rotherham Division 
were able to lay on a first class crime 
prevention exhibition in the large main 
foyer of the Odeon cinema. The ex- 
hibits were tactically placed to hold 
the attention of the large crowds of 
cinemagoers as they entered or left 
the cinema and it is estimated that 
during the period of the show (12th 
to 18th June inclusive) some 15,000 
people must have seen the displays. 

All aspects of crime prevention 
were covered and most of the leading 
makers and distributors of C.P. aids 
from locks to armour protected 
vehicles used in the transit of cash, 
were represented. The Police laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the simple but 
effective means available to every 
householder to protect his property 
from theft, and on the common sense 
application of elementary precautions 
by employees of labour when dealing 
with transit of cash. 

Police officers were in attendance 
during the hours of opening of the 
cinema and they can testify to the 
very great interest shown by members 


of the public who appeared very 
willing to co-operate and there is no 
doubt whatever that the exhibition 


has been most valuable in fostering 
close personal relations between police 
and public. 





SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


Part of the Odeon foyer, Rotherham, with a warning display of blown safes 
and other results of poor security precautions. 


“L” DIVISION METROPOLITAN POLICE 
Over 5,000 Visitors 


The Carter Street sub-division of 
*“L” Division Metropolitan Police 
mounted a most successful crime pre- 
vention display in the Southwark 
Town Hall between the 5th and 10th 
June. Attendance was good and a 
constant flow of visitors was main- 





The Exhibition room at Southwark Town Hall with Police Officers 
explaining the exhibits to visitors. Note the serious interest 
of the boy in the foreground. 
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tained from the first day to the last. 
In all, 5,220 persons were conducted 
in parties round the stands and here 
again, as at Richmond (reported last 
month), personal contact and courtesy 
between police officers and the public 
were a keynote of the show. The ex- 
hibition was well supported by all the 
best known security firms and notice- 
able in the vehicle security range were 
some interesting newcomers to the in- 
dustry. The connection between the 
unsecured motor vehicle and crime 
needs no stressing here but it is good 
to see manufacturers successfully pit- 
ting their wits against the cunning of 
this very numerous class of criminal. 
The sub-division is to be congratulated 
on a very successful show which (a 
point stressed by senior officers) was 
the joint effort of all ranks and it 
would be invidious to mention the 
name of any one officer as being 
responsible for the organisation and 
planning involved. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 
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Chief Constables’ Reports 


UTTER 


Birmingham Chiet’s Grave View 


A grave view of the crime situation 
in Birmingham was taken by the Chief 
Constable, Mr. E. J. Dodd, in his 
report for 1960. The number of 
crimes — 22,963 — was nearly double 
that of six years ago and had risen 
by nearly 24 per cent since 1959. Nor 
was there any indication of a slowing 
down of the rate of acceleration. By 


comparison with 1939, when 7.8 
crimes were committed for every 1,000 
of the city’s population, the 1960 


figure was 21 per 1,000. Even more 
serious was the increasing number of 
* breaking ” offences, which rose from 
3,532 in 1959 to 4,829 last year — an 
increase of 36.7 per cent. 

“ The figures.” stated 


Mr. Dodd, 





CONTEMPT OF LAW 


“can leave no doubt that a serious 
crime problem exists in this city to 
which the forces of law and order have 
so far failed to provide an effective 
answer. Not surprisingly, the en- 
deavours of a much depleted police 
force, however strenuous they may be, 
cannot alone deal adequately with a 
position of this kind. Only by a more 
general realisation of the situation — 
in which an ever-increasing number of 
persons commit crime because they 
believe that it pays—is a solution 
possible. 

“ Punishment is recognised as being 
no part of police responsibility, but in 
circumstances such as those that exist 
today the attitude of the criminal, par- 


PREVENTION IN GLASGOW 


Crimes in Glasgow totalled 37,700 
in 1960, a 4.9 per cent rise over the 
figure of the previous year and the 
highest since 1945. The disturbing 
increase, according to Mr. J. A. 
Robertson, the Chief Constable, was 
mainly due to the number of cases 
of theft. especially by opening lock 
fast places. But there was also an 
overall rise from 27.4 to 28.1 per cent 
in clearances, representing 750 addi- 
tional crimes cleared. 

Mr. Robertson commented: 

“I am glad to be able to report a 
decrease in the number of cases of 
housebreaking recorded in 1960 and 
would point out that this crime, like 
theft by opening lockfast places and 
theft. is one against which preventive 
measures can be taken by _ house- 
holders and property owners. 

“When it is realised that, together, 
these crimes accounted for more than 
90 per cent of the total number of 
crimes reported in the city the im- 
portance of providing adequate pro- 
tection to property must be obvious. 

“In no fewer than 1,337 instances 
the police discovered that occupiers 
had left premises insecure — windows 
open, doors unlocked, etc. Such care- 
lessness is an open invitation to thieves 
and, in addition, deprives other pro- 
perty of police supervision while beat 
constables await the arrival of key- 
holders to secure the premises. 

* Two large-scale crime prevention 
publicity campaigns were conducted 
during the year, timed to precede the 
summer holiday period and the Christ- 
mas season.” 

There were 2.526 reports of thefts 
from motor vehicles, an increase of 
204. There was no doubt, stated the 
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Chief Constable, that greater atten- 
tion by motorists to the security of 
their vehicles could bring about a 
significant reduction of such cases. 
He was confident that the recent 


formation of a Regional Crime Squad 
in which Glasgow was associated with 
Lanarkshire, Dumbartonshire and 
Renfrewshire, would prove beneficial 
in the work of crime investigation in 
and around the city. 


IMPROVING 
MANCHESTER 

Crimes reported by the Chief Con- 
stable of Manchester, Mr. J. A. 
McKay, numbered 22,449 in 1960. 
This was only 94 fewer than those of 
all types in 1959 but the decline was 
most marked in those classed as vio- 
lent. Wounding cases fell from 233 to 
152 and assaults with attempts to rob 
from 107 to 67. Other decreases were: 
burglary, from 286 to 172; house- 
breaking, 2,125 to 1,178; shopbreak- 
ing, 2,734 to 2,348; and thefts from 
people, houses and of pedal cycles. 

Increases were recorded in a num- 
ber of offences: attempts to break and 
enter, from 282 to 415, entering with 
intent, 494 to 788; stealing vehicles, 
310 to 505; stealing from shops and 
stalls, 1,061 to 1,497; and stealing 
from machines and meters, 1,168 and 
1,338. 


The strength of the force at the end 
of the year was 1,459, compared with 
the authorised establishment of 1,616. 
Mr. McKay stated that the wastage of 
trained police officers was the most 
serious administrative problem of the 
force. 


ticularly the younger type, towards 
any undue leniency shown by the 
courts cannot fail to be noticed by 
officers engaged upon the investigation 
of crime. The frequency with which 
criminals are detected in the commis- 
sion of further criminal acts while on 
bail awaiting trial or after being given 
a chance by the courts, illustrates the 
utter contempt in which the law is 
increasingly being held.” 

Of the total number of offences 
committed in 1960, 8,527 were cleared 
up representing a percentage clearance 
of 37.1 compared with 38.3 for 1959, 
with considerably fewer offences. The 
value of property stolen was £528,614 
of which property worth £98,349 was 
recovered. 


ROTHERHAM’S 
YOUNG OFFENDERS 


Crime complaints during 1960 in- 
creased by 312 to the highest figure 
ever recorded 1.406 — stated 
Rotherham’s Chief Constable, Mr. 
J. E. Cotton, who regrets the down- 
ward trend after two encouraging 
years. But he claims that the appoint- 
ment of an inspector as Crime Pre- 
vention Officer is beginning to show 
results. There was increasing aware- 
ness among the public of security 
responsibilities and several attempts at 
serious crimes had been thwarted as 
a result. While cases of wounding fell 
from 54 to 47, there was a substantial 
increase in crimes against property, 
mostly housebreaking. The 607 people 
dealt with in connection with criminal 
offences, included 227 juveniles, who 
were responsible for 268 of detected 
crimes. 


KENT: RECORD 
NUMBER OF CRIMES 


At 14,550, indictable offences in 1960 
reached a new record for the county 
with an increase of 357 on the figures 
for 1959 and no less an increase than 
4,639 (46.8 per cent) on the figure for 
1955. This illustrates the steep rise during 
the past five years. Although there was 
during the year a welcome reduction in 
attacks against private houses, there was 
an overall rise in offences against 
property of 2.4 per cent. The largest 
numerical increase within the larceny 
group was in thefts from unattended 
vehicles which went up by 11.4 per 
cent, and this class of offence accounted 
for aimost one-ninth of the total number 
of crimes recorded. Total value of 
property stolen was £247,426, an increase 
of £27,300 on the previous year. Of this 
sum £38,063 was recovered. 
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All police officers have a duty to prevent crime. 
But to many of our industrial and general readers 
visits by officers who seem to specialise in offering 


advice on modern forms of 


suggest a “ new 


self-protection may 
* type of policeman, As this profile 


shows he is usually experienced in a wide range of 
police functions with strong roots in the community 


he serves. 


PORTRAIT OF A C.P.O. 
John C. Wood of Leicestershire 


ip officer at present responsible for 
crime prevention in the Leicester- 
shire and Rutland Constabulary is Detec- 
tive Inspector John C. Wood. A native 
of Newport, Salop, he joined the South 
Staffordshire Regiment in 1935, and 
served with the Regiment in Palestine 
before the war, then in the Western 
Desert under General Wavell. In 1941 
he was seconded as Warrant Officer to 
the Southern Rhodesian Armoured Car 
Regiment. He served in East Africa, the 
Somalilands, and Abyssinia before being 
seconded to the Somaliland Camel Corps. 
In November, 1944, he attended an 
OCTU in the United Kingdom, but on 
discovering after being commissioned 
that he was to be seconded to the Indian 
Army took his discharge and spent the 
rest of his army service as Acting R.S.M. 
at an Infantry Corps Training Depot. 

In April, 1946, he joined the Leicester- 
shire Constabulary, and entered the 
C.LD. four years later. In 1951 he was 
promoted Detective Sergeant. In 1952 he 
was appointed Duty Officer at Head- 
quarters Control and Information Room, 
and in 1953 transferred to the Force 
Crime Squad. He then served as Detec- 
tive Sergeant and Inspector on Divisional 
duties until he took over the Crime 
Squad in 1959. 

Detective Inspector Wood has been a 
keen athlete—he represented his units 
at soccer, cross-country running, hockey 
and shooting in the Army, and has 
represented his Force at soccer and 
bowls. He has also been a member of 
Divisional teams at soccer, cricket and 
first aid. He was for some time the 
Divisional drill instructor. 

Detective Inspector Wood attended 
both Junior and Senior C.I.D. Courses 
and “ A™ Course at the Police College 
in 1958 and the Inspectors’ Refresher 
Course at Northallerton in 1959, and 
successfully completed a Directing Staff 
Course at the Police College in Novem- 
ber, 1960. He is a married man with 
three sons aged 20 years, 16 years, and 
15 years. His eldest son is a draughtsman 
with a local engineering firm, his second 
son is a junior reporter in the sports 
department of a local daily newspaper, 
and his youngest son is a junior guards- 
man serving with the Coldstream Guards. 

Scope for Improvement 

The main duties of the Force Crime 
Squad — which consists of a Detective 
Inspector, a Detective Sergeant, and four 
Detective Constables — are to co-ordinate 
the investigation of crime in the Force 
area, to take over protracted or compli- 
cated cases, and to collate information 
and maintain personal working relation- 
ships with neighbouring Forces, Crime 
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Clearing Houses, and Scotland Yard. 

In addition, Detective Inspector Wood 
is responsible for the directing of Crime 
Prevention activities in the Force area; 
this is done through Divisional represen- 
tatives who are uniformed sergeants. As 
the result of recent campaigns directed 
towards particular aspects of Crime Pre- 
vention, such as larceny from unattended 
motor vehicles and security of business 
premises, some satisfactory benefits have 
been achieved. 

But he is fully aware that there is 
still plenty of scope for improvement in 
the education of the public concerning 
crime prevention; he sees it as a long 
and relentless task. He maintains that 
the best known crime deterrent is the 
man on the beat who is in touch daily 
with the general public. Where this 
police-public relationship is backed by 
experts who can render specialist service, 
good results should be forthcoming. 

He is pleased to report that several 
local business organisations have asked 
for advice as a consequence of the last 





Mr. John C. Wood 
Inspector Wood’s view, backed up by 


daily contact with the Press and by 
reports from the Divisions, there is no 
doubt that crime prevention — which has 
always been a primary function of the 
police — is gradually becoming a good 
habit with the conscientious section of 
the public—the result of continual 
efforts, detailed planning, and constant 
publicity. From that he envisages as well 
the encouragement of still better relation- 
ange between the public and the police. 


1960 SCOTTISH CRIME FIGURES 
10 Per Cent Jump 


campaign he carried out. In Detective 
The total number of crimes and 
offences made known to the Scottish 


police in 1960 was 282,655, an increase 
of 10 per cent compared with 1959. 
Crimes were up 7.3 per cent (due mainly 
to more cases of theft and housebreak- 
ing), and offences were up 11.7 per cent 
(due to more contraventions of the Road 
Traffic Acts). In the category of crimes 
against property, housebreakings at 
45,196 showed an increase of 5 per cent 
and thefts at 44,540, an increase of 9 
per cent. 

74.2 per cent (as against 74.3 per cent 
for 1959) of all crimes and offences made 
known to the police were cleared up. 

Of the 163,749 persons against whom 
a crime or offence was proved in 1960, 
92.8 per cent were males (93.3 per cent 
in 1959). As in the previous three years, 
the highest incidence of crimes and 
offences amongst males was in the 17-20 
age group. The highest incidence amongst 
females was again in the 30-39 age 
group. 

Breakdown: Adults 

89.9 per cent of those against whom a 
crime was proved were males (89.6 in 
1959) and, as in the previous three years, 
the highest incidence among males was 
in the 17-20 age group. From 1949-1956 
the highest incidence was in the 8-16 
age group. Since then the incidence in 
the 8-16 age group has been exceeded 
by that in the 17-20 age group and in 


1958 also by that in the 21-24 age 
group. Among females the highest inci- 
dence was again in the 17-20 age group. 

Of those against whom an offence 
was proved 93.4 per cent were males 
(93.9 per cent in 1959), The age groups 
showing the highest incidence were again 
17-20 among males and 30-39 among 


females. 
Juveniles 
Of all crimes committed by juveniles, 
95.5 per cent were against property, 


40 per cent being with violence (house- 
breaking), 54 per cent without violence 
(theft, etc.) and 1.5 per cent being 
malicious injuries to property. 

Of the totai number of miscellaneous 
offences proved committed by juveniles, 
28.7 per cent were breaches of the peace, 
30.4 per cent offences against the Road 
Traffic Acts, etc., 17.1 per cent malicious 
mischief to property and 10.2 per cent 
offences against the Police Acts. 

The highest incidence of crimes proved 
committed by boys was among those 
aged 14. This was also the case among 
girls. In 1959, 14 year-old boys and 13, 
14, and 16 year-old girls had the highest 
incidence. The worst ages for offences 
were 16 years for boys and 15 years 
for girls. In 1959 the ages were 16 for 
boys and 15 and 16 for girls. The ratio 
of boys to girls committing crimes was 
o: : and of those committing offeiices 
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with the sonic detector 


Burgofon (patent applied for) 
is a fresh approach to the protection of 
strongrooms. Previously, most methods 
have been either expensive, or have only 
given warning after the strongroom is 
penetrated. 

Burgofon actually listens all 
the time for sounds of intrusion, and 
gives warning before entry is gained. 


BURGOT AUTOMATIC ALARMS 


26 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
Phone: BAYswater 9181 (10 lines) 
and at: 


BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD - BRISTOL - CARDIFF - EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW - LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - SHEFFIELD 
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TWO BANKS RECRUIT TOP YARD MEN 
Improving Security & Police Liaison 





Mr. Herbert Sparks 


HE appointment was announced 

last month of Detective Chief 
Superintendent Herbert Sparks and 
Detective Chief Superintendent Wil- 
liam Stone, members of Scotland 
Yard's “ Big Five,” as security officials 
of respectively Barclays Bank and the 
Westminster Bank. 

In each case it was emphasised that 
a primary aim of the appointments is 
the creation of better liaison with 
police Forces. Mr. Sparks, aged 54, 
was head of the Metropolitan Police’s 
Flying Squad. Mr. Stone, aged 52. 
was in charge of No. 4 District C.I.D. 

Further information on the back- 
ground to Mr. Sparks’ new post was 
given at a Press conference, to which 
the Gazette was invited, held by 
Barclays Chief Inspector, Mr. John 
Hawker, the deputy Chief Inspector 
on security affairs, Mr. C. A. Cripps, 
and Mr. P. E. Smart, Publicity Officer. 

It was stated that Mr. Sparks, who 
has joined the bank at Inspector level, 
will be charged with looking after 
security on a national basis. The bank 
has 2,300 branches. Mr. Hawker said 
that the decision to recruit a high 
ranking police officer had been taken 
several months ago. 

Mr. Cripps said: “ We shall be using 
his past experience to help to improve 
the security of our premises and our 
devices to help staff as much as we 
can. We are already spending vast sums 
on security measures.” 

Mr. Sparks, in explaining his duties, 
said that, in the case of hold-ups, he 
would attempt to get assistance to the 
bank branch in the quickest possible 
way. He would also seek to obtain 
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information on possible threats before- 
hand. 

“Co-operation against the crime 
wave is vital,” he declared. “ The 
Police are at the moment understaffed, 
but will eventually get over this and 
get on top. Until that stage is reached, 
it is of great importance for banks 
and all business houses and the public 
to co-operate with the police.” 

The information was frankly given 
at the conference that last year 
Barclays had three successful break- 
ings and 13 abortive attempts. In 1959 
there had been no successes at all. 

Asked later to comment on these 
retirements, a Yard spokesman said 
that these two distinguished officers 
had given excellent service for more 
than 30 years. * They are leaving with 
our blessing and we are glad to see 
them taking up such important posts.” 


YARD CHANGES 
Ernest Millen 
Leaves Research 


Following Mr. Herbert Sparks’ 
resignation, Detective Chief Superin- 
tendent E. G. W. Millen has taken 
over as head of the Yard’s Flying 
Squad. Since January 1960 he has 
served in the Research and Planning 
Branch where he played a distinctive 
part in organising crime prevention 
and security campaigns. 

His place is being filled by the pro- 
motion of Detective Superintendent 
Jack Mannings who was formerly in 
the Central Office. 


R. D. GODFREY 

New Security Consultant 

A new security consultancy service 
has now opened in London headed by 
Mr. R. D. Godfrey who retired 
recently as managing director of 
Securicor Ltd. A co-director in the 
company is General Sir Nevil Brown- 
john, Colonel-Commandant of the 


Royal Engineers and a former A.D.C. 
General to the Queen. 


The aim of the company, called 
R. D. Godfrey, Ltd., of 24 Old Bur- 
lington Street, London, W.1, is to act 
particularly as advisors to smaller 
companies requiring advice and guid- 
ance. 

Mr. Godfrey served in the war as 
a major in the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


ARGYLL’S CHIEF 
CONSTABLE 


Superintendent Kenneth Mackinnon, 
deputy chief constable of Argyll, has 
been appointed Chief Constable of 
the county. 


VAN DEN BERGH 
CHIEF OFFICER 


Formerly a Station Officer and Fire 
Prevention Officer with the Birkenhead 
Fire Brigade, Mr. Harold Hannah has 
joined Van den Bergh & Jurgens Ltd.. 
Bromborough, as Chief Security and 
Fire Officer. 

Mr. Hannah, who is 47 and a 
Lancastrian, served the Birkenhead 
Brigade from 1939 to 1960. He is a 
G.I.Fire E, and holds the Queen’s 
Fire Brigade Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal. 


ESSEX NEW 

FIRE CHIEF 
Essex Fire Brigade’s new chief 
officer is Mr. James Ellis, M.B.E.., 


aged 51. Mr. Ellis was for some years 
assistant chief fire officer of the 
Brigade. 


Airport Fire Officer Retires 

After 42 years of fire fighting. 
Divisional Officer R. C. Welch, of the 
Aerodrome Fire Service, London Air- 
port, is retiring. Mr. Welch, whose 
father was a fireman, was born in the 
Rotherhithe Fire Station. In the 
London blitz he was superintendent 
of the important “ B**’ Division (City 
and North-East London) of the Fire 
Brigade. 





Mullard Casualty 


The Security Gazette regrets to an- 
nounce the death, following a road 
accident, of Security Officer Fred 
Grundy, of Miullard’s Simonstone 
Works, Burnley, Lancs. 





BURGOT ALARM 
Figures of Arrests 


— Automatic Alarms report 
a total number of arrests brought 
about through the company’s auto- 
matic telephone alarm systems as 72 
for the month of May. The number 
of arrests now credited to the com- 
pany since 1941 amounts to a grand 
total of 3,517. This figure does not 
include arrests made by the police 
after the event. 
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Technical Information 


The “ DELCON ” 
Scrambler Telephone 

The “Delcon” security telephone 
is a development from the first 
‘scramble ” telephones of World War 
Il when they were used, for instance, 
by Sir Winston Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to prevent high level 
eavesdropping. The “ Delcon”’ is the 
first portable, transistorized device 
specifically developed for use with the 
standard telephone system. It is a 
battery operated instrument which 
when held against the normal tele- 
phone handset, scrambles the conver- 
sation so that it cannot be understood 
by anyone except the person holding 
an identical instrument at the other 
end of the line. It is supplied in three 
types — push button operation, fully 
automatic operation, and for mobile 
FM radio telephone equipment. The 
price of the fully automatic telephone 
is £90. 





The fully transistorized ‘‘ Delcon”’ 
scrambler attached to a standard 
G.P.O. manual instrument. 


THE “ CARLARM ” 


Another newcomer to the growing 
number of vehicle security devices is the 
“Carlarm,” a small unobtrusive unit 
only 3” x 3” x 1}”. 

The device automatically connects 
when the driver switches off his engine. 
Should any unauthorised person switch 
on the ignition, the “ Carlarm ” immedi- 
ately sounds the alarm. There are two 
models, 6 or 12 volt and the alarm retails 
at 84s. 
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The new 
Pyrene 
Monitor 
mounted for 
easy towing 
on a special 
two-wheeled 
trailer chassis. 











NEW SUPERJET FOAM MONITOR 


This major foam-generating unit, from 
the Pyrene Co. Ltd., with its maximum 
vertical reach of 75 feet and range of 
200 feet, can throw a powerful foam jet 
over tank tops. The single unit delivers 
mechanical foam at a rate of 5,000 
I.G.P.M. and is also capable of deliver- 
ing 500 I.G.P.M. of water through 
a separate water branchpipe for cooling- 
down purposes. Maximum foam output 
requires 660 I.G.P.M. of water at 170 
p.s.i. at the water inlets. 

The monitor is mounted on a specially 
designed two-wheeled trailer chassis so 
that it may be towed by any light com- 


mercial vehicle. This trailer can be 
quickly detached from the towing vehicle 
at the scene of the fire and man-handled 
into position, It is rigidly supported dur- 
ing operation by four adjustable drop- 
legs. 

The remarkable performance of this 
new mobile fire unit is an important new 
advance and it will no doubt be of great 
value in fulfilling the demands of oil and 
chemical companies, dock and harbour 
authorities and other organisations con- 
cerned with the storage and transporta- 
tion of highly-inflammable liquids in 
bulk. 


INGERSOLL MASTER KEYS SYSTEMS 


ROM Ingersoll Locks Ltd., of London, 

come details of the design and in- 
stallation of master key systems for 
factories, commercial buildings, large 
storage depots and other groups of 
buildings, where internal and external 
security is important. If numerous locks 
are provided in a building it is more 
convenient to adopt a master key system 
so arranged as to enable a person to 
carry a single key which opens specified 
gates or doors only. 

The present range of Ingersoll “ Im- 
pregnable”™ 10 lever Security locks, 
which includes rim locks, mortise locks 
and padlocks, can all be embodied in a 
single master key system. The use of ten 
levers. offering more than 1,000,000 
combinations for each key section, en- 
sures that every system has exclusive 
combinations, and facilitates the reserva- 
tion of additional combinations to be 
used in the event of the system being 
enlarged. An extensive and complicated 
master key system can thus be planned 
as a means of protection against un- 
authorised entry and internal pilfering. 
An important feature of the Ingersoll 
system is that it is not possible for any 
employee to convert a change key into 
a control key. 

Before designing a master key system, 
Ingersoll Locks Ltd., survey all buildings 
to be included in the scheme and sug- 
gest the safest combination of locks to 
ensure adequate security. An additional 
safeguard is provided by a key regis- 
tration plan, under which all master 
key systems are registered on completion, 


to ensure that unauthorized persons do 
not obtain duplicate keys. 

As stated, all Ingersoll “ Impregnable ” 
10 lever locks can be master-keyed. The 
“ Impregnable * range consists of the Nc 
71 automatic rim deadlock; the No. 73, 
which is similar to the No. 71, but is 
used where fire regulations must be 
complied with. The No. 74, No. 75 
and No. 76 are mortise locks and 
there are two padlocks in the range, 
with closed or open shackles. A feature 
of the mortise locks is that they actually 
strengthen a door whereas the usual 
mortise locks tend to weaken a door. 
The padlocks are made of hardened steel 
laminations and have resisted a load of 
four tons. Recently, these padlocks were 
tested by the Crime Laboratory of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
were given the rating of S.2, which is the 
highest rating a key-operated padlock 
can obtain. Apart from offering maxi- 
mum security, all Ingersoll locks are 
designed to give the highest degree of 


resistance to physical attack such as 
picking, forcing, drilling, sawing and 
manipulation. 


A recent Ingersoll development is that 
stainless steel is now available as an 
alternative to the normal chromium or 
Florentine bronze. This use of stainless 
steel overcomes the great problem of 
corrosion caused by the pollution of 
the atmosphere and is virtually a neces- 
sity for those factories situated near the 
sea. To give greater resistance to physi- 
cal attack, tungsten carbide inserts are 
used. Stainless steel is available with 
Ingersoll rim and mortise locks. 
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The nerve centre of the E.P.S. Metropolitan 
alarm network which is already guarding 
several hundred London banks. Detection 
equipment, installed in subscribers’ prem- 
ises, flashes warning signals to the police 
through central station monitors. 


Facilities exist in the provinces for direct connec- 
tion from subscribers’ premises to police or fire 
headquarters. 
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SCIENCE 
AGAINST 
‘THE 
CRIMINAL 


E.P.S. BRINGS TO BRITAIN — 


e The latest in sophisticated detection systems backed by 
85 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


e@ The principle of SERVICE (Systems are NOT sold) 


e Operation under applicable STANDARDS of all U.S. and 
Canadian authorities 


e The PROVEN ANSWER to burglars’ attacks upon strong 
rooms and safes 





e@ Built-in central station CONTROLS to minimize false alarms 





ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


149-153 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1, 





CRIME REVIEW 


Iwo dramatic and successful raids last month show that bandits are now using 
clever deception methods to come within striking distance of their targets. There is 
an ever increasing tendency to use the fast get-away vehicle. 


£17,000 PAY RAID AT FORDS 


False Uniforms Deceive Guards 


On the 22nd June a raid, daring in 
its simplicity, was carried out on the pay 
office of Fords at Dagenham, Essex. 
[Three men, wearing uniforms similar 
to those worn by the firm’s security 
guards, burst in and escaped with about 
£17,000. 

In their hurry to escape they left 
some wage packets behind. The wages 
were due to be paid out 10 minutes 
after the raid took place to men in the 
foundry. The thieves escaped from the 
factory in one of the company’s Cars, 
a blue Consul 

A wages clerk and a security officer 
were making up wage packets in the 
office in the Thames block, which is 
apart from the main buildings. At 
6.50 p.m. the door was pushed open and 
a man, armed with what appeared to be 
an automatic pistol, said: “Lie flat on 
your faces if you want to live.” 

The employees were bound and pushed 
behind a desk. The bandits, who were 
not masked, scooped wage packets and 
loose money into two bags and left, 
closing the office door behind them. 

They got into the blue Ford Consul 
and waved to the gate guards as they 
drove out. The two men in the pay 
office struggled free and raised the alarm 
a few moments after the raiders left. 

The stolen car was found abandoned 
on the Al3 road to Southend, where the 
thieves transferred to two other stolen 
cars. Essex and Metropolitan police cars 
over a wide area were warned to seal 
off escape routes. 

The thieves seemed to know the layout 
of the Thames block and the pay-out 


Grab Raids 


procedure. It is thought they had dupli- 
cate keys for side gates to the premises. 
They approached the pay office from 
inside the building as though on patrol. 


£12,000 Bristol Raid 

The criminal record for the day began 
early on 22nd June, when four masked 
men attacked a night watchman before 
breaking into a strong room at the 
offices of William Cowlin & Son, Stratton 
Street, St. Paul’s, Bristol. The raiders are 
reported to have got away with about 
£12,000. 


£9,000 SALMON HAUL 


In London on the same date a load 
of tinned salmon, valued at £9,000 was 
highjacked by masked men at Tidal 
Basin Road, Plaistow. The gang, in a 
green van, pulled across in front of the 
lorry, dragged the driver, Alan Gordon 
Sibthorpe, from the cabin, bound, gagged 
and blindfolded him before putting him 
in the back of their van. They then drove 
around for a while and later dumped 
him on a bomb site at Appleby Road, 
Canning Town, where he managed after 
a time to wriggle free from the ropes 
that held him to raise the alarm from a 
police phone box. 


Friday Ram Attack 

On 23rd June, four hooded thieves, 
using a van and a car, snatched a bag 
containing £2,741 after ramming a wages 
car in Queens Way, Ponders End, 
Enfield. The thieves smashed in the 
windows with crowbars, grabbed the 
cash, and escaped through shopping 
crowds in their car. 





RAID ON ROYAL JEWELLERS 
Car used to Smash Window 


Garrard & Co. Ltd. the famous 
Regent Street jewellers who care for the 
Crown jewels and Royal regalia were 
raided by smash and grab thieves in the 
early hours of the morning of 14th June. 
It is believed that the gang used a green 
Jaguar car, which they backed on to 
the pavement to smash a hole in the 
reinforced } in. thick display window. 
They escaped with 12 wrist and pocket 
watches worth about £1,000. 

Two security men inside the premises 
prevented the men from getting a bigger 
haul. One dashed to the front of the 
shop blowing a whistle; the other dialled 
999 and brought police to the scene. 

In January, 1959, a gang got away 
from Garrard’s with gold and diamond 
rings, gold necklaces and ear-rings be- 
lieved to be worth about £750. 
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Other Gem Raids 


Raiders had great successes at South- 
sea, where jewellery and watches valued 
at nearly £10,000 were stolen from a 
silversmith’s shop. 

At Ealing, two men escaped with a 
tray of rings worth about £2,500 from a 
jeweller’s shop. 


£11,000 SAFE GRAB 


Wages in £5 and £1 notes totalling 
£11,000, intended for the staff of Jack- 
sons Millboard & Fibre Works at Bourne 
End, Bucks, were stolen when bandits 
raided the factory on the night of 8th 
June and blew open the safe. Though a 
night shift was at work the loss was not 
discovered until staff arrived in the 
morning. 





Vehicle Attacks 


RAIDS ON CIGARETTE VANS 
Drivers Kidnapped 


In two raids in the London area 
bandits kidnapped van drivers and later 
threw them out into the road. 

A British Railways driver, Mr. Percy 
Hutley, 63, fell in a heap in Yeatley 
Street, Islington, but on recovery was 
able to describe the men who had made 
off with his £10,000 load of cigarettes. 

Hutley had just made a delivery in 
Shoreditch when four men in white over- 
alls, carrying a sheet of hardboard, 
sprang on him and bundled him into the 
back of a grey van which one of them 
drove off, followed by Mr. Hutley’s 
lorry with another of the bandits driving. 
Half a mile away, in the forecourt of 
some lock-up garages, they shifted the 
cigarettes to another lorry and drove off. 


WAGE CARS AMBUSHED 


Several successful raids on cars known 
to contain wages were made last month 
in the London area. 

At Hackney, seven masked bandits 
rammed a cashier's car and, armed with 
coshes, pulled out two of the five men 
inside, beat them, and escaped with 
£4,500. At Aveley, near Grays, Essex, 
at least three men, armed with pick 
handles, coshed two Midland Bank em- 
ployees and escaped with £2,800. 

They had pretended to be changing a 
Wheel by the roadside. One threw a 
wheel through the bank car’s windscreen 
while another drove a lorry into it. 

A week later, in Osborn Street, Step- 
ney, a gang dragged wages messenger 
Sidney Leaman from his car; coshed 
him with an iron bar; pushed him 
through a shop window; then escaped 
with £1,200. The wages were for em- 
ployees of Ellis and Goldstein, clothing 
manufacturers. 


Three-Car Raid 


A five-man gang which got away 
with £1,100 in North London on the 
night of 16th June used three cars in 
waylaying a vehicle taking money to a 
bank. As the driver, employed by Idris 
Ltd., drew away from Rochester Mews, 
Camden Town, another car, parked in 
Rochester Road, started up and rammed 
It. 

Three masked men carrying pickaxe 
handles and an iron cosh jumped out 
of a car which had been waiting a few 
yards away. Smashing the windows of 
the rammed car, they snatched four 
night-deposit bags containing the money. 
Finally, they jumped into a third car 
driven by a fifth man and disappeared. 


A man has been charged at Romford 
with armed robbery at the Ford Foundry 
on 22nd June. The offensive weapon 
named in the charge was an imitation 
automatic pistol. It was stated that other 
men are being sought by the police in 
connection with the robbery. 
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£12,500 RAID ON SORTING OFFICE 
Pantomime Gang’s Afternoon Haul 


In mid afternoon of a sunny day, 
Wednesday, 2lst June, a gang of five 
seized and carried off registered mail 
bags as they were actually being trans- 
ferred from a mail van at the loading 
bay of the South Eastern District Postal 
Sorting Office in Swan Street, Borough. 
The bags contained registered packets 
consigned by Waygood-Otis, the lift 
makers, with £12,500 of wages for their 
staff. 

The bandits had awaited the arrival 
of the mail van for 35 minutes con- 
cealed in a blue Bedford van drawn up 
near the sorting office. When the van 
arrived at 3.35 p.m. and the bags 
deposited on the loading ramp, the 
gang emerged in a variety of pantomime 
garments and _ disguises. All wore 
coloured peak caps and baseball boots, 
one a harlequin mask, one a false nose, 
while the others had cowboy scarves over 
their faces. 

Taking advantage of the uproar cre- 
ated by a road-mending gang working 
with drills nearby, the men descended on 
the loading ramp and seized three bags. 
A postman who walked into the loading 
bay at that moment instantly tackled the 
intruders but was felled with a hammer. 
The sorting office staff, running out to 
find what was afoot, were met by a hail 
of iron bars and other weapons thrown 
to cover the gang’s retreat to their own 
van. One mail bag was left on the 


ground. With the other two the gang 
re-entered their van and drove away 
under volleys of pick handles and other 
missiles hurled by the road men who 
ceased work and joined in the fray as 
soon as they saw what was happening. 

The van was found later abandoned 
in Bodley Street, Walworth, with one 
of the missing bags still inside. 

Postman Leslie Beadle, the first man 
to tackle the raiders, had 30 stitches 
inserted at Guys in the nasty head 
wound received when he was knocked 
out. 


Air Losses 


Gems and Gold Vanish 
on Flights 


Brussels police are probing the theft 
of £71,000 worth of diamonds from the 
cockpit of a Sabena airliner between 
Athens and Brussels. The diamonds were 
being flown from Ruanda-Urundi to 
London. 

Gold valued at £820 was stolen on its 
way by air from London to Frankfurt 
on 16th June. It included 250 gold coins 
of 1958 marked “ Queen Elizabeth II.” 
The theft was discovered at Frankfurt 
when the three steel-bound cases con- 
taining the gold were found to have 
been forced open. 
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NOMAD GANGS IN JAGUARS 
Police Chief Warns on Safes 
the present time there are special- 


oe At 

“~™ ised gangs of travelling criminals 
who specialise in breaking into premises 
and removing safes,” stated the Lanark- 
shire Chief Constable, Mr. John Wilson, 
M.B.E., in a recent letter to 12,000 shops, 
offices and factories in his area. 

“T would advise you to examine your 
safe and, if it is not a modern fire and 
thief resistant one, to make other arrange- 
ments for your cash storage. If your 
safe is a modern one, but under 6 cwts. 
in weight, it should be anchored to the 
floor or wall, or built in.” 


The Lanarkshire Chief's confidential 
warning was well-timed, for gangsters 
were already active in the area. On one 
night two gangs in stolen Jaguar cars 
were operating simultaneously. One got 
away with a haul but the other was 
foiled by a “999” burglar alarm. On 
the arrival of the police car however, 
the stolen Jaguar rammed it. Some miles 
further ahead another police vehicle was 
drawn across a country road, but the 
Jaguar mounted the grass banking at 
speed, took part of the hedge, and got 
clear. 

“Thieves of this type,” observes Mr. 
Wilson, “seem to favour the Jaguar for 
its spacious boot and no doubt for its 
turn of speed, as they have no intention 
of giving in easily. This also illustrates 
the need for more campaigning for 
vehicle security.” 








The NEW model 12 


secure safe 


INVISIBLE : CAMOUFLAGED IN ANY NUMBER OF WAYS. 

IRREMOVABLE : EMBEDDED WITH CONCRETE INTO AND FLUSH WITH FLOOR. 
LOCKED: BY A SEVEN-LEVER LOCK WITH RETAINING DEVICE FOR BOLT. 
IMMENSELY STRONG : HIGH GRADE STEEL, ELECTRICALLY WELDED PARTS. 
DOOR PROTECTION : PROTECTED AGAINST ANY KIND OF DRILL. 

FIRE PROOF: FOR SAME REASON AS IRREMOVABLE. 

PRICE : £24 


16s. Od. INC. TAX. 





Don’t risk crime in your premises. 

Act now and secure your cash 

and valuables. 

We will gladly call and demonstrate without 
any obligation. 


SECURE SAFES 
(COVENTRY) LTD., 


2 MITRE COURT, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 2959 


Approved by Insurance Companies 











Patrol Service: Available to a client who feels that 
his property does not warrant a full time stationary 
guard. The patrol will make irregular inspections of 

the property in question throughout the night, over 
the week-end and on national holidays. On arriving 
at the property the patrolman will check by radio with 
our Headquarters, then proceed into the building and 
execute his duties. The time of inspection will be 
recorded on the client’s own time clock ensuring that 
the correct amount of inspections has been carried 
out and leaving a visual record of them. 


Personnel: In order that we can maintain a 

quality service, quality personnel have to be 
used. A patrolman has to be between the 
age of 25 and 40 years, prepared to undergo 





a complete background investigation, have 
good habits and a recent military back- 
ground, and be physically fit. He is not 

permitted to undertake any extra work on a 
part-time basis. The commencing salary at 
UNITED for a patrolman is £884 per 

annum for a 42-hour week. 


Signs: All properties that are 
protected by the United Security 





System have fluorescent signs and 
decals placed at strategic points. 
These signs are most effective as 

a psychological deterrent to any 
would-be thieves or vandals, i.e. 
Has the Patrol just left? . . . Is it 

on its way back? . . . Where is it? 





844 BATH ROAD - CRANFORD - MIDDLESEX - Telephone: HAYES ¢53 
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ra Care — 


Security Survey: Please feel free to 
call us on any security matter. Our 
qualified representative is available 
to advise you on the best security 
measures to take, whether we are 
able to supply or not. 


Communication: In constant touch by radio, 
the patrolman can sound an alarm, or call 
for assistance. The radio despatcher can 
refer to the client’s files for information 
regarding the property being protected and 
relay to the patrol on duty. In the case of 
flooding, fires, electrical and mechanical 
breakdowns, a delay could cost a tremendous 
amount of money. 


Reports: Incident reports are used as a means of 
bringing violations to the immediate attention of the 
S client—— such as unlocked doors and safes, broken 
windows, faulty fire fighting equipment, safety hazards, 
etc. One copy is left at the scene and a further copy 
is directed the following morning to the Head Office 
of the client concerned. 
Each month a security inspection report is mailed to 
the client informing him of potential fire and safety 
hazards or vandal enticements, or if any security risk 
exists in or around his property. This report is com- 
piled from personal inspection tour of the property 
by an agent from our Security Division coupled with 
information taken from incident reports during the 
month. 









Division of 
SECURITY ARMOURED CAR 
Co Ltd 
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STOLEN CARS 


are avoidable ... consult 





G. H. Wood 


& CO. LTD. 


GLEBE ROAD - LONDON E.8 
Telephone : CLissold 4231 











AUTOMATIC ALARMS 
PETROL & DIESEL IMMOBILISERS 
SECURITY LOCKS, etc. 


Agents in Scotland & Provinces 


woop <... 


VEHICLE SECURITY SPECIALISTS 


for over 25 years 
Write for Brochure 








A.F.A. AND AUTOCALL 
Joint Progress 


At the annual general meeting of the ee companies, 


Associated Fire Alarms Ltd.— AutoCall Ltd., on 30th 
May, the chairman, Mr. W. A. McPhail, was able to announce 
marked improvement in sales and services by the joint com- 
panies, profits for the six months ending 31st December having 
been nearly double the amount estimated for that period at 
£82,846. 

The chairman emphasised the importance of the company’s 
service to the banking and business world, and claimed that 
the patented Auto Call differential alarm system, operating 
on volumetric pressure, provided 100 per cent protection when 
linked with central station facilities such as are provided by 
the company. He also claimed that the Auto Call system was 
the most economical and trouble-free system on the market. 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
V.H.F. Unit in French Lifeboat 


The President of the Dieppe Lifeboat Committee has been 
presented with a Pye International marine radiotelephone by 
the Franch National Railway. A Pye engineer has been over 
to Dieppe to install the radiotelephone in the Lifeboat — the 
S_S Brighton. 

This is the first French National Lifeboat to be equipped 
with v.h.f. radio. It will work into the Dieppe Railway Radio 
Station and the local Public Correspondence Scheme. The 
Lifeboat will thus be able to communicate with cross-channel 
steamers, with local fishing boats which have the requisite 
equipment and with the Boulogne Sur Mer Radio Station. 
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— when interference ceases then the alarm 
will stop sounding. 


SELMAR OFFERS POSITIVE SECURITY FOR 
Bsns. FULLY TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
THE ONLY ALARM SUITABLE FOR ALL 


VEHICLES INCLUDING TOURERS, SPORTS 
CARS AND CONVERTIBLES. 








STELLAR COMPONENTS LTD 
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Illustrated Brochure on request 
Write, call or phone SHEpherds Bush 7172 
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E.P.S OPEN LONDON CENTRAL ALARM STATION 
Demonstration of Systems Personnel Introduced 


ECENT issues of the Gazette have 

contained specialist articles on 
developments in crime and fire detection. 
To the firms already well known in 
Britain is now added the Electric Protec- 
tion Services division of the American 
District Telegraph. The opening of the 
first Central Station of the E.P.S. at 
149-153 High Holborn, was attended by 
representatives of the three Armed Ser- 
vices, the Metropolitan and City of 
London Police, the leading Banks, the 
London County Council, bank employ- 
ees, Insurance Companies, Fire Brigades 
and members of the National Press. 

Mr. King Young, vice-president in 
charge of the company’s European 
operations, introduced Colonel A. Earl 
Smith, vice-president of the parent com- 
pany, representing President Gaston and 
the board of directors. Col. Earl Smith 
mentioned that his company had installed 
security equipment in 40 American base 
establishments in Europe. 

Mr. King Young introduced in turn 
other senior executives including those 
of British nationality who have been re- 
cruited to the company’s staff for the 
United Kingdom. These were: Mr. 
“Oscar” Nelson (U.S.A.), technical ex- 
pert in charge of installation; Mr. J. E. 
Rustic (U.S.A.), handling all problems 
relating to premises, personnel recruit- 
ment; Mr. D. I. McKenna (U.S.A.), 
accountancy expert; Mr. F. N. Ham 
(U.S.A.), who will remain as_ service 
superintendent; Mr. J. B. Shellabear 
(British), European sales manager who 
has had 20 years’ experience with the 
G.P.O.; Mr. G. T. Pearks (British), 
engineering consultant (20 years with the 
G.P.O.); Mr. J. A. Blackburn (British), 
London service manager (formerly with 
Telephone Rentals Ltd.); and Mr. J. J. 
Woodroofe (British), accountant. All 
American staff, with the exception of 
Mr. King Young and Mr. Ham, will be 
returning to their regular posts with the 
parent company in America. 

Guests were then shown a_ twenty 
minute colour film depicting E.P.S. 
equipment in action and there followed 
practical demonstrations of the various 
alarm devices employed by the company 
in immediate crime and fire detection 
by Mr. “ Oscar” Nelson. These included 
in the field of anti-burglar equipment, 
the Phonetalarm, the Telapproach, the 
E.P.S. Burglar Alarm Cabinet, invisible 
ray systems, intrusion detection system, 
ultrasonic alarm systems, vibration detec- 
tors and hold-up alarm systems. Each of 
these plays an integral part in a fully 
specialised system of detection, linked 
by silent alarm to the police through 
the Central Station. In the field of fire 
prevention and detection a selection from 
the large range of the company’s sprink- 
ler systems and automatic smoke and 
heat detectors, manual alarms and 
watchman systems were shown in action. 
All these were similarly linked through 
the company’s Central Station to the 
fire brigade. 

In reply to a question as to cost, Mr. 
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Mr. 


King Young addressing the 
guests at the opening reception, 
and above, part of the Central 
Alarm Station control room show- 
ing demonstration panels of many 
E.P.S. devices. 


Shellabear stated that the initial average 
cost of installing the E.P.S. system in a 
bank vault would work out at about 
£350, after which there would be an 
annual maintenance charge of between 
£75 and £100. 

The opening of the first E.P.S. Central 
Station in London (soon to be followed 
by others in Nottingham, Bristol, and 
later in all parts of the United Kingdom) 
introduces a new and highly sophisti- 
cated weapon against crime and fire. 





SAFE SECURITY 


As a recent booklet issued by Messrs. 
Chubbs points out a considerable re- 
duction in the figures for shopbreaking 
could certainly be effected if owners of 
shops and business premises did not pro- 
vide the temptation to the criminal of 
old fashioned safes which are a simple 
matter for the skilled burglar to recog- 
nise and, when he sees the opportunity, 
take apart. The trouble is that old- 
fashioned safes often look tremendously 
impressive, massive in size with visible 
bulky reinforcements. Some early safes 
patented around 1845 consisted of steel 
plates rivetted on to an angle frame and 
it is easy to find the first rivet and peel 
away the back and sides. 

Improvements during the 1914-18 war 
brought in the “all one piece” types 
which were adequate for their time but 
cannot stand up to the modern scientific 
criminal, The modern Chubb safe scien- 
tifically designed to frustrate the modern 
crook has “defence in depth” and in- 
corporates the following elements:— 
Tough Sigmens steel. 

Drill-resisting or anti blow-pipe alloy. 
Locks and bolts. 

Emergency relock devices. 

Fire resisting material. 

Inner steel lining. 

_ The combination of these six defences 
is now regularly defeating safe breaking 
gangs using oxy-acetylene and explosives, 
even when time has been no object. In 
one recent case a gang spent a hard 
week-end’s work for nothing on a safe 
of this kind and it seems clear that know- 
ledge that a safe of this calibre had been 
installed would cause the criminals 
“casing * business premises for an attack 
to turn their attention elsewhere. 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 

Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF COMBUSTION 


This article formed one of the lectures 
given at the recent Industrial Fire Pro- 
tection Association course held at B.P. 
Refinery (Llandarcy) Ltd., South Wales. 
Given by the Fire & Civil Defence 
Otlicers of British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Treforest Industrial Estate, 
it is reproduced both for its inherent 
interest and to show the style of approach 
in this useful educational course. 


N general terms, fire is a chemical 
reaction resulting from the active 
combination with oxygen of a substance 
in solid, liquid or vapour form. This 
reaction generates heat and light. Before 
fire can occur, however, heat must be 
applied to commence the process. From 
the foregoing, it will be seen that the 
three factors of fire are fuel, oxygen, and 
heat, all of which must be brought to- 
gether in the correct proportions. Con- 
versely, fire can be extinguished by the 
removal of any one of those factors. 


Phases Before Ignition 


Whilst fuels differ widely, most have 
one thing in common, namely, that 
active combustion takes place only after 
the solids or liquid fuels have been 
vapourised by heat. The visible flame is 
the evidence of the burning of this 
vapour. Because of this fact, it can be 
said that most fuels pass through three 
distinct phases before active combustion 
occurs. These are: 

Stage One: The application of sufficient 
heat to release vapour. The temperature 
at which sufficient vapour is released 
from the fuel to produce a flash if 
further heat is applied is known as the 
flash point of the fuel. However, sus- 
tained combustion may not occur at this 
temperature. Some fuels have a flash 
point below the normal climatic tem- 
perature and are therefore continuously 
releasing sufficient vapour to support 
combustion, Petrol, for example, has a 
flash point in the region of —45°F. 

Stage Two: The combination of the 
released vapour with oxygen to form an 
ignitable mixture, known as the explosive 
mixture. Most fuels obtain their oxygen 
from the air, which contains 20.95 per 
cent oxygen, 78.09 per cent nitrogen, 
and traces of several other gases. The 
fuel utilizes the oxygen in the process 
of combustion, but the nitrogen does not 
enter into the process. 

Stage Three: The application of further 
heat to produce active combustion of 
the explosive mixture. The temperature 
at which this takes place is known as 
the ignition temperature of the fuel. 

Heat, in relation to the theory of fire, 
is two dimensional, and both are im- 
portant when the problems of “fire 
start ” and “ fire spread ” are considered. 

These two dimensions are: 

Heat intensity: The value of the heat 
measured in degrees on a thermometer. 

Heat quantity: The amount of heat 
measured in British Thermal Units, 
or calories. 

Heat intensity is one of the controlling 
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factors of ignition. Petrol, which has an 
ignition temperature of 495°F, must 
obtain that temperature from some 
source. Because the flash point of petrol 
is so low, even a low energy spark, such 
as that from a hand torch, has sufficient 
heat intensity to cause ignition. 

The heat intensity must however be 
sustained for a sufficient length of time 
to raise a substantial portion of the fuel 
above its ignition temperature. This is 
provided by heat quantity. The spark, 
which had sufficient heat intensity to 
ignite petrol, would have no effect on 
paper, even though paper has a lower 
ignition temperature. This is because the 
duration of the heat is insufficient to 
result in ignition. 

The apparent anomaly in respect of 
petrol which appears to miss out stage 
one of the three phases of combustion, 
is due to our conception of heat which 
we judge in comparison to our body 
temperature. Scientifically, cold applies 
only at absolute zero —273°C, and all 
temperatures above that level are indi- 
cations of the presence of heat. 


Shape of Fuel 

A further factor which must be con- 
sidered is that much of the heat applied 
to a fuel will be lost by conduction, 
radiation, and convection. The heat 
application must proceed at such a rate 
as to overcome these losses and still 
raise the fuel above its ignition tempera- 
ture. 

The bulk and shape of the fuel has 
also to be considered. When fuel is in 
large mass form much of the heat will 
travel throughout the material by con- 
duction and some time will elapse be- 
fore any part is raised above its ignition 
temperature. Further, if the source of 
heat is withdrawn at this point, active 
combustion will frequently cease because 
the large heat losses quickly reduce the 
temperature to a point below that neces- 
sary to sustain combustion. The fuel is 
said to be self-extinguished. When fuel 
is in sheet form the conduction losses are 
very much reduced, therefore less heat 
quantity is required for ignition. 

The shape of the fuel is also import- 
ant in another respect. The large surface 
area presented to the air when the fuel 
is in sheet form permits a larger amount 
of the fuel to be in contact with the 
Oxygen. Because of these factors of 
bulk and shape, fuels in sheet form are 
more readily combustible than the same 
fuel in buik form. 

If the factors of bulk and shape are 
taken to a logical conclusion it may be 
expected that the reduction of a fuel to 
a dust of minute particle size would 
further add to the combustibility of the 
fuel. This is borne out by the fact that 
many fuels, under certain conditions, 
may be explosive when reduced to this 
State. 


Heat Transfer 


It has often been said that all fires 
are small at the start, but the speed and 


extent of the fire spread will depend 
upon the heat output of the fire at any 
given stage. This principle is readily 
applied to the lighting of a domestic coal 
fire. In this case we find that the match 
has sufficient heat of both types to ig- 
nite the paper, the paper in turn involves 
the wood, and finally, the wood involves 
the coal. The heat intensity has been 
present from the moment the match was 
struck, but the heat quantity has been 
progressively increased with the extension 
of the fire from one type of fuel to the 
other. 

As we have seen, the transfer of heat 
by conduction can reduce the chances of 
fire occurring and can even cause a fire 
to become self-extinguished, but simi- 
larly this heat transfer can result in fire. 
Some materials, such as metal, are excel- 
lent conductors of heat and will readily 
conduct it from a hezting source to a 
combustible material some distance away. 

Air, on the other hand, is a poor con- 
ductor and this fact may be used in fire 
prevention to prevent the transfer of 
heat by conduction. 

Heat will also be carried away from a 
heated surface by heat rays which travel 
in straight lines and are reflected by 
polished or light surfaces. This is heat 
transfer by radiation. Clothing left in 
the close proximity to a domestic fire 
for airing may be ignited by the radiated 
heat from the fire, similarly, the sun’s 
rays have frequently been the cause of 
fire. 

Heated gases, being lighter than the 
surrounding unheated air, will rise and 
set up convection currents which may 
cause a heat build-up at a higher level 
and result in secondary fires. Such a 
fire can start on an upper floor as a 
result of the convected heat from a fire 
at a lower level passing up through lift 
shafts and stair wells. 

Heat is produced as a result of fric- 
tion, for when two surfaces rub together 
heat is generated, the degree of which 
will depend upon the nature of the 
surface and the speed of movement. 
Sparks arising from a steel grinding 
process are an example of this. Similarly, 
the use of a blunt cutting tool on cer- 
tain metals will generate sufficient heat 
to ignite the turnings. 

Sufficient heat to cause fire can result 
from the use of electricity, for whenever 
electricity is passed through a resistive 
material heat will be generated. This 
principle is utilized with a domestic 
electric fire in which an electric current 
is passed through a high resistance wire. 
As a result, the element is caused to 
glow by the heat thus generated. Equally, 
amongst other ways, fire hazards are 
produced by the overloading of electrical 
circuits because more appliances are 
used than the circuit is designed to carry, 
the heat thus produced breaking down 
insulation of the cables and causing fire 
either by direct burning or as a result 
of short circuits. The friction of two 
materials rubbing together under certain 
circumstances, frequently generate con- 
siderable quantities of static electricity 
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which, in finding a path to earth, can 
produce severe arcing and sparking. 
Spontaneous Generation 

Some materials will generate heat 
within themselves without the aid of any 
form of external heat, and materials in 
which this takes place are said to be 
subject to spontaneous heating. Heat may 
be generated in one of three main ways 
in such materials. 

The first method by which spon- 
taneous heating may occur is as a result 
of a substance combining with atmos- 
pheric oxygen at normal climatic 
temperatures. 

Certain powders, which by virtue of 
their composition and fine particle size, 
glow or burst into flames as a result of 
this are said to be “ pyrophoric ”. This 
will particularly apply when _ these 
powders are produced during a process 
from which air is excluded, as no oxida- 
tion will have taken place. Upon being 
exposed to the air the combination of 
the powder with oxygen will proceed at 
such a rate that the powder will glow 
or inflame. Charcoal prepared in a re- 
tort is particularly reactive when it is 
freshly made, especially if the charcoal 
has been made from a hardwood. Simi- 
larly, vegetable and animal oils are 
chemically unsaturated and will oxidize 
on exposure to air. During these re- 
actions more stable compounds are 
formed and heat is generated in the 
process. Because of the tendency to this, 
some oils are termed “drying” or 


Fire Reports 


FIRE 


Mr. Kelly declared that the need 
for new and up-to-date legislation was 
imperative and hoped that the active 
steps promised by the Government 
would be forthcoming as quickly as 
possible. 


Tragic Lessons 


In a personal note introducing the 
report, Mr. Kelly observed : 

I have always been apprehensive 
that despite improvements in modern 
building techniques, including the use 
of fire resisting methods of construc- 
tion, an incident of this nature might 
sooner or later possibly occur in 
a crowded department store, and 
jeopardise personal safety in the very 
early stages of the incident. 

In the event my worst fears were 
confirmed. 

Surely this sharp and painful re- 
minder of the dangers will have been 
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“ semi-drying ” oils. When such an oil 
is dispersed as a thin film on a fibrous 
material, the oil will oxidize and the 
heat generated cannot readily escape. A 
heat build-up occurs and when the ig- 
nition temperature of the oil/ material 
mixture is reached, ignition will result. 
This condition is considerably worsened 
if a compound, termed a “drier”, is 
added to the oil, as for example during 
the manufacture of paint, because the 
process of oxidation is greatly speeded 
up. 
Micro-organic Cause 

The second method of spontaneous 
heating occurs as the result of the action 
of micro-organisms. Many varieties can 
cause this heating, but they are only 
reactive within certain ranges of tempera- 
ture. The two main types of micro- 
organisms which produce this effect are 
fungi and thermophillic bacteria. The 
fungi are mainly active at lower tempera- 
tures causing heating until the material 
has passed out of their reactive range, 
at this point the bacteria may take over 
and continue the process as these are 
more reactive in the higher ranges of 
temperature. All known bacteria die at 
approximately 170°F, but after the tem- 
perature has reached that point, atmos- 
pheric oxygen can continue the process 
until combustion occurs. Additionally, 
the bacteria can produce unstable com- 
pounds which themselves heat by atmos- 
pheric oxygen. Moisture is necessary for 
spontaneous heating by micro-organisms, 





but the percentage required varies con- 
siderably. Materials stored in an atmos- 
phere of 75 per cent relative humidity 
or over, have the greatest tendency to 
spontaneous heating. Hay which has been 
stacked in a green or damp condition is 
especially liable to this effect and hay- 
stack fires frequently result. 

The third method occurs as a result 
of certain chemicals reacting with water 
to produce heat, which may either raise 
the temperature of the chemicals beyond 
that necessary for spontaneous ignition, 
or form spontaneously combustible com- 
pounds. Both sodium and _ potassium 
liberate hydrogen under these circum- 
stances which may ignite explosively at 
the surface of the water. 

Much detail has, of necessity, to be 
omitted from this account. Further study 
must be made of each of the conditions 
discussed, as well as that of many others 
not mentioned, but the information may 
be of basic value in understanding some 
of the causes of fire. 


Fire Paint Company 
Change of Name 


Pearl Paints Ltd. is to be the new 
name from Ist June of the Pearl 
Varnish Co. Ltd., of Pontypridd, South 
Wales which manufactures among 
other finishes Trerock flame retardant 
paint. There is no change in manage- 
ment or policy. 


DANGER IN STORES 
Research Report on Henderson Disaster Calls for New Laws 


HE inadequacy of existing laws for fire precautions in stores and other large 

buildings was emphasised by Mr. Thomas A. Kelly, C.B.E., M.I.FireE., 
Chief Fire Officer of Liverpool, in the detailed and comprehensive report he 
issued last month after his researches into the disastrous fire at Henderson’s 
Store, Liverpool, on 21st June last year. Eleven persons lost their lives and 
others were rescued at great risk from a ledge at the top of the building. 


a salutory lesson to all concerned with 
fire safety in premises of this kind. 

The present-day popularity of 
departmental stores with their very 
large crowds of shoppers at busy 
periods, particularly on Saturdays and 
during the  pre-Christmas _ period, 
makes it imperative that the highest 
standard of fire safety should be 
strictly applied and its observance en- 
forced by inspection. 


Fire Drills for Staff 


The use of fire resisting materials in 
the construction of a building does 
not in itself guarantee personal safety 
from fire. 

Many other factors which do not 
relate specifically to the structure of 
the building and are not perhaps 
covered by existing byelaw require- 
ments will require the closest attention 
if complete fire safety is to be ensured. 


I have in mind such items as false 
ceilings, internal linings and partitions, 
and floor coverings, all of which may 
be of a combustible nature and read- 
ily inflammable if involved in fire. 

Many store managements awakened 
by the disaster are now giving the 
greatest attention to fire drills and 
arrangements in case of fire. 

Although arrangements to be car- 
ried out in case of fire are generally 
of a simple and elementary nature, it 
is essential that they be constantly 
practised at regular and frequent in- 
tervals to achieve efficient and immed- 
iate evacuation of premises in an 
emergency. 


Jury’s Views Commended 


Managements of departmental 
stores should give every attention to 
the several recommendations made by 
the jury at the Inquest proceedings. 

I am in complete agreement with ail 
of the recommendations made and in 
particular I consider premises of this 
type must in all cases be provided 
with an efficient sprinkler system and 

Cont. on page 224 
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The top picture illustrates the extensive damage to the 
interior caused by the fire at Henderson's Store. 
The lower photograph is No, 69, mentioned in our 
report on p. 2?4, showing the suspect cable B.C. 
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Henderson Fire Report, cont. from p. 222 
an automatic heat and warning detec- 
tor system. 
The inquest jury's recommendations 
included : 
Legislation for 


inspection by the 
Fire Service and enforcement of 
adequate fire prevention, fire escapes 
and fire drill in all large stores. 

False ceilings in stores to be con- 
structed and supported by fire resist- 
ing material with intermediate baffles, 
all services passing through to be 
adequately protected against fire. 

All staircases and escalators to be 
separately enclosed with fire resisting 
materials, the exit to be directed into 
the street. 

Automatic heat and warning detec- 
tors. Water sprinklers to be installed 
inside and outside false ceilings. 

All electrical installations to be ex- 
haustively tested and test certificates 
produced before energising. 

Cable Fault Started Fire 

The report contains the discovery 
and conclusions of Mr. Donald A. 
Picken, M.1.E.E.. H.M. Electrical In 
spector of Factories for the N.W. 
District, who carried out a complete 
inspection of the electrical installation 
of the store at the request of the Fire 
Service. 

Mr. Picken reported: 

“As a result of my detailed in- 
vestigations, I consider that the fire 
originated in a cable fault in a .06 
square inch paper insulated, lead- 
covered, steel wire-armoured cable 
B.C. on Photograph No. 69 feeding 


the fourth floor lighting system at the 
Richmond Street end of the store. 

“The position of the fault was 
located immediately below the cable 
aperture in the fourth floor, which 
can be seen on Photograph 69, and 
the approximate position of the fault 
is shown in more detail on Photograph 
66. 

“ The fault would be of such great 
severity that adjacent inflammable 
materials such as the timber suspen- 
ded parts of the false ceiling and the 
combustible board became ignited and 
the fire developed with astonishing 
rapidity because of the extreme dry- 
ness of all the materials, due to the 
high temperature which had_ been 
maintained for some time, and also 
due to the considerable energy being 
fed by the electrical system to the 
fault.” 


How Fault May Have Started 

Regarding the origin of the cable 
fault Mr. Picken reported: 

“ There is no positive evidence as 
to the fault in the cable except that 
the visual evidence of the mode of 
arcing strongly suggests that the arc- 
ing started between the lead sheath 
of the cable and the outside rounded 
portion of the phase conductor. This 
cable was of 1,100 volts rating and 
would for a short time withstand 
several thousand volts so that normal 
electrical break down could be 
ignored. 

“Secondly, the arcing has not 
seriously affected the armouring which 


BREATHING APPARATUS TECHNIQUES 
Scottish Training for Fire-Fighters 


HE first central school for the 
T training of the fire services in the 
use of breathing apparatus was opened 
last month at Gullane, East Lothian, 
where an existing building at the Scot- 
tish Fire Service Training School has 
been adapted for the purpose and a 
new building added. Fire conditions 
in which breathing apparatus may be 
essential can be artificially produced 
and firemen given experience in meet- 
ing the problems nowadays to be 
faced in large scale fires in warehouses, 
ships’ holds and sewers, Proposals 
are being discussed for setting up a 
similar training school for the English 
and Welsh fire services. 

Opening the Gullane buildings, Mr. 
Richard Brooman-White, Parliament- 
ary Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland, said that the number of 
casualties among firemen using breath- 
ing apparatus in recent years made it 
clear that there was urgent need for 
proper training in its use. The in- 
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creased concentration of risk in 
industrial plants and the development 
of new processes in industry had made 
fire fighting a tougher job than ever. 

Many of the increased risks came 
from the need to work in dense smoke 
or in noxious fumes or toxic gases — 
in short, in conditions where you 
could neither see nor breathe. 

To meet these dangers and diffi- 
culties a new code of practice had 
been recommended to brigades. It 
was based on the setting-up of controls 
to help firemen who were using breath- 
ing apparatus in smoke-logged condi- 
tions. A control board could be used 
to tell at a glance how many firemen 
were in a building, when they went in. 
and how long they could safely re- 
main. Systems of guide lines were also 
employed which enabled a man to re- 
trace his steps, even in dense smoke. 





suggests that the fault occurred inside 
the cable. Experiments which have 
been carried out have failed to pro- 
duce a fault between the lead and the 
core by external interference which 
did not involve the sheath.” 


Possible causes of the — fault 
included : 

A defect in the manufacture 
improbable having regard to the 


history of the cable. 

The paper insulation damaged by 
sharp bending. 

There was evidence that after the 
cable was sealed off it lay on the floor 
for some considerable period, weeks, 
if not months, and during this period 
might well have suffered further dam- 
age by bending or knocking. 

Another possibility was that, in the 
erection of the false ceiling a nail 
might have been driven into the cable, 
but this did not appear to be quite so 
likely. 

Mr. Picken added: 

“TI cannot disassociate the fact that 
the electrician searching for his lost 
screwdriver inside the void may have 
moved this cable, quite probably, but 
this slight movement may well have 
been the last straw which started the 
arcing taking place, and from experi- 
ments carried out it is known it takes 
a short time, minutes, for the arc to 
develop. 

“If this theory is correct it is only 
a matter of time when, without any 
interference, the cable would have 
broken down in a similar manner, but 
the concatenation of the circumstances 
is so striking as to demand attention.” 


B.A. AT SHIP FIRE 

Breathing apparatus played an im- 
portant part in a day long struggle by 
firemen to subdue a diesel oil and cork 
fire in the engine room of the 10,000 
ton refrigerated cargo ship Karamea 
at Thomas Ward’s shipbreaking yard, 
Inverkeithing, last month. 

Started by a spark from an acety- 
lene torch, the fire blazed up when 
the breaking up gangs left their work 
at the morning break. Flames rose 
60 feet above the ship and clouds of 
thick smoke were visible for 20 miles. 

The firemen first tried to restrict 
the fire to the engine room and hold 
above before getting at the seat of 
the trouble. The outside steel plates 
of the ship became almost red hot 
and buckled. Fortunately the wind 
blew the flames out of the ship instead 
of along it. 


For some time a repetition of the 
fatal explosion on the tanker St. 
Gobain, at the same yard in 1959, 
was feared, but in the end the fire was 
got under control without casualties. 
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LEGAL NOTES 





THE COMMON DUTY 
OF CARE 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Care for the safety of those who use premises is a common 
law responsibility of the occupier and, in some cases, the 
landlord. Our Legal Correspondent discusses the limits and 
complications of this responsibility, which extends, con- 
trary to general belief, to persons who may be on the 
premises for an unlawful purpose. 


HE Common Duty of Care is the duty which an 
- occupier of premises owes to persons who come upon 
his premises. At common law this duty depends upon the 
capacity in which those persons are there and four classes 
of persons have been distinguished. 

1. Those who enter under a contract with the occupier 

entitling them to use the premises. 

2. Those whom the occupier has invited upon the 
premises for a purpose in which he has a material 
interest. 

3. Those whom the occupier has licensed to enter 
the premises for their own purposes. 

4. Persons who trespass upon the premises. 

The difference between an invitee and a licensee is that 
in the former case the invitor has an interest in the purpose 
of the visit, such as the visit of passengers to a railway 
station or airport, or customers to the premises of a seller 
of goods, and in the latter case the licensor has none. A 
licensee has permission to enter premises where without 
such permission his presence would be unlawful, 

Safety of Trespassers 

With regard to trespassers, the occupier has no duty to 
take reasonable care for their protection, but is liable 
where injury is due to some wilful or reckless act involving 
something more than the absence of reasonable care. If 
an occupier set a booby trap for a burglar and such a 
person — who is, of course, a trespasser — was seriously 
injured the occupier might well be liable for such injury. In 
certain circumstances he may well be liable also under the 
criminal law. 

The Occupiers Liability Act 1957 lays down the duty 
an occupier owes to his visitors in respect of dangers due 
to the state of his premises or to things done, or omitted 
to be done, on them. 

An occupier of premises owes the same duty, the 
“common duty of care”, to all his visitors, except in so 
far as he is free to and does extend, restrict, modify or 
exclude his duty to any visitor by agreement or otherwise. 
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The common duty of care is a duty to take such care 
as in all the circumstances of the case is reasonable to see 
that the visitor will be reasonably safe in using the premises 
for the purposes for which he is invited or permitted by the 
occupier to be there. 

The circumstances relevant for the present purpose in- 
clude the degree of care, and of want of care, which would 
ordinarily be looked for in such a visitor, so that (for 
example) in proper cases 

(a) an occupant must be prepared for children to be 
less careful than adults, and 
an occupier may expect that a person, in the 
exercise of his calling, will appreciate and guard 
against any special risks ordinarily incident to it, 
so far as the occupant leaves him free to do so. 


(b 


Warning must be Sufficient 

In determining whether the occupant of the premises 
has discharged the common duty of care to a visitor, regard 
is to be had to all the circumstances, so that (for example): 

(a) where damage is caused to a visitor by a danger 
of which he has been warned by the occupier, 
the warning is not to be treated without more as 
absolving the occupier from liability, unless in 
all the circumstances it was enough to enable the 
visitor to be reasonable safe ; and 
where damage is caused to a visitor due to the 
faulty execution of work of construction, main- 
tenance or repair by an independent contractor 
employed by the occupier, the occupier is not to 
be treated without more as answerable for the 
damage if in all the circumstances he had acted 
reasonably in entrusting the work to an indepen- 
dent contractor and had taken such steps (if any) 
as he reasonably ought in order to satisfy himself 
that the contractor was competent and that the 
work had been properly done. 

The common duty of care does not impose on an 
occupier any obligation to a visitor in respect of risks 
willingly accepted as his by the visitor (the question 
whether the risk was so accepted to be decided on the 
same principles as in other cases in which one person 
owes a duty of care to another). 


(b 


Permission may be Presumed 

Persons who enter premises for any purpose in exercise 
of a right conferred by law are to be treated as permitted 
by the occupier to be there for that purpose, whether they 
have in fact his permission or not. 

Where an occupier is bound by contract to permit 
persons who are strangers to the contract to enter or use 
the premises, the duty of care which he owes to them as 
his visitors cannot be restricted or excluded by that con- 
tract, but (subject to any provisions to the contrary in 
the contract) shall include the duty to perform his obliga- 
tions under the contract, whether undertaken for their 
protection or not in so far as those obligations go beyond 
the obligations otherwise involved in that duty. 

A contract shall not have the effect, unless it expressly 
so provides, of making an occupier who has taken all 
reasonable care answerable to strangers to the contract for 
dangers due to the faulty execution of any work of con- 
struction, maintenance or repair or other like operation 
by persons other than himself, his servants or persons 
acting under his direction or control. 

The words “stranger to the contract’ means a person 
not for the time being entitled to the benefit of the contract 
as a party to it or as the successor by assignment or other- 
wise of a party to it, and accordingly includes a party to 
the contract who has ceased to be so entitled. 

Cont. on page 228 
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PARLIAMENT DISCONCERTED BY REPORT STRICTURES 


Stopping the Holes in 
National Security 


PART from the amount of ammunition it promised to 

provide for the party war game —and that seemed 
likely to be plenty — the report of the Romer Committee 
made a considerable impact on Parliament. It confirmed 
and precipitated some of those fears and half-thoughts 
left unresolved by the remarkable evidence given in the 
spy cases earlier this year. It revived doubts that had been 
darkly slumbering since the days of Burgess and Maclean ; 
and it aroused natural apprehensions as to further secrets 
of national insecurity that might well be laid bare by the 
deeper probing of the Radcliffe Committee which has still 
to get to work on the whole Governmental and Service 
machine. At the same time there was relief at the thought 
that the second, and broader, inquiry had been insisted 
upon and granted when the matter was first raised in 
Parliament some weeks ago. This major task had, quite 
obviously, been shouldered none too soon. 

In the meantime, as the Prime Minister was anxious for 
the House of Commons to understand before it had 
perused the summary of the report prepared for it, the 
Admiralty was already examining and everhauling its 
security organisation and taking steps to ensure that every- 
one on its staff knew and observed his security respon- 
sibilities. Such an implied admission on the part of the 
Admiralty, of all people, would have been received with 
incredulity not so many years ago. That it was not to be 
avoided after the allegations preferred against it by Sir 
Charles Romer and his colleagues was apparent to the 
House at first glance. Nor were fears lessened by the Prime 
Minister's admissi6n that on examination of security 
liaisons among all the Departments he found some less 
impressive than others. 

Since it was certain that first comments on the report 
would be merely the opening shots in a prolonged Parliam- 
entary battle, Mr. Macmillan, significantly, did not place 
too much weight on the issue of disciplinary action in the 
individual cases cited in the report. He accepted ultimate 
responsibility for the whole security system on behalf of 
the First Lord, the Government and himself, as Prime 
Minister. 


The Radcliffe Committee 

Answering a question put to the Prime Minister by 
Dame Irene Ward on the composition of the Committee 
recently appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Rad- 
cliffe to inquire into general aspects of national security, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd claimed that the membership of the 
Committee had been generally accepted as being well- 
balanced and covering a wide range of experience. 

Dame Irene Ward said that “people who were in a 
position to know” thought that this distinguished com- 
mittee was not sufficiently well-balanced over the whole 
field and she asked Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to convey this 
information to the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Lloyd said he would convey the message but he did 
not think the Prime Minister would agree with it. He 
undertook to examine a suggestion that the “ people who 
were in a position to know ” because of services they had 
already rendered should be permitted to give information 
to the Committee without infringing the oaths of secrecy 
which they had taken. 


Safeguarding Proteus 


Mr. George Brown has appealed to the Prime Minister 
to review the security arrangements in regard to the depot 
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ship “ Proteus ” in Holy Loch, in view of recent disorders 
there and attempts by demonstrators to board the ship. 

Mr. Macmillan replied that the security arrangements 
were adequate to safeguard the operational use of the 
Holy Loch anchorage and they were kept under review. 
Regarding Mr. Brown’s suggestion that the location of the 
ship might be changed, the Prime Minister said the Holy 
Loch provided the most suitable anchorage for the depot 
ship and its submarines. He thought it best to “let these 
things work themselves out”. He did not think there 
would be any permanent trouble. The American Navy was 
perfectly satisfied with the situation. 


Man Shortages in Fire Fighting 


Some Members continue to show concern as to the 
adequacy of the present manning of the fire services of 
the country, especially in the light of the new responsibil- 
ities imposed on them by recent legislation and proposals 
for the further strengthening of the law. Asked about the 
position in one area, Staffordshire, the Home Secretary 
told Mr. Swingler that special difficulties had been en- 
countered in recruiting men in that area, though he was 
satisfied that the brigade was providing an adequate 
standard of fire cover. The authority was doing everything 
it could to remedy the manpower shortage. 

Mr. Swingler asked Mr. Butler whether he would now 
set up an independent commission of inquiry on the status 
pay and conditions of the fire service in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Butler replied that he had recently received a 
deputation representing the National Association of Fire 
Officers and the Fire Brigades Union. He informed the 
deputation that he had difficulty in accepting the proposal 
that there should be an independent inquiry into a matter 
which had not been the subject of discussion on the 
recognised negotiating body for the service. But he had 
undertaken to discuss with the local fire authorities the 
representations that had been made to him. 

In response to other questions, the Home Secretary gave 
the number of whole-time men recruited to the fire service 
in England and Wales for the three years 1958, 1959 and 
1960 as 1.346, 1,565 and 1,744 respectively. 

Lady Gammans asked to what extent the Middlesex 
brigade was undermanned, having regard to its added 
responsibilities since the passing of the factories. shops and 
offices Acts and the increasing difficulty in getting recruits 
of the right qualifications. 

Mr. Butler said that the brigade was at present 185 men 
short of its whole-time establishment of 1,457. The estab- 
lishment included posts created on account of the fire 
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prevention duties imposed by the Factory Act, 1959, and 
he was informed that it would have to be reviewed if 
further statutory duties for prevention fell on the authority. 
It was one of the areas where recruitment was especially 
ditticuit but he knew that the fire authority was doing all 
it could to remedy the shortage. 


Club Fire Risks 


Asked by Mr. E. Taylor what action he proposed to 
take to strengthen the law relating to fire risks in club 
premises, the Home Secretary announced his intention to 
introduce amendments to the Licensing Bill to enable the 
fire authority to inspect premises When a new registration 
certificate was applied for and to object to the issue or 
renewal of a club certificate on the ground that the 
premises were unsuitable as regards fire risks. 

The Criminal Courts 

Announcing to the House of Commons that the Govern 
ment were in general agreement with the recommendations 
of the Streatfield Committee on the Business of the Crimin 
al Courts, the Home Secretary added that legislation would 
be required on certain matters and he Was not yet in a 
position to say when it could be introduced. With the Lord 
Chancellor, he proposed to consult those concerned with 
a view of implementing as soon as possible certain of the 
recommendations that did not require legislation. 


THEFT-PROOF STAMPS 


Postmaster General announced in the House of Com- 
mons on 2lst June, that a method had been found of 
identifying stolen insurance stamps even when stuck on 
insurance cards. It is to be put into operation immediately. 
No details of the selected process have been divulged but 
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Mr. Bevins referred to investigations that had been made by 
the Post Office and the Ministry of Pensions & National 
Insurance in collaboration into the possibility of marking 


stamps by perforation and invisible inks. 
In twelve months of post office raids stamps to the value 
of £200,000 have been stolen 


Legal Notes, cont. from p. 226 


Extent of Landlord’s Liability 


Where by the terms or conditions governing any tenancy 
(including a statutory tenancy, which does not in law 
amount to a tenancy) either the landlord or the tenant is 
bound, though not by contract, to permit persons to enter 
or use the premises of which he is the occupier the same 
law applies as if the tenancy were a contract between the 
landlord and the tenant. 

Where premises are occupied by any person under a 
tenancy which puts on the landlord an obligation to that 
person for the maintenance or repair of the premises, the 
landlord owes to all persons who, or whose goods, may 
from time to time be lawfully on the premises the same 
duty in respect of dangers arising from any default by 
him in carrying out that obligation, as if he were an 
occupier of the premises or their goods were there by his 
invitation or permission (but without any contract). 

Where persons enter or use, or bring or send to, any 
premises in exercise of a right conferred by contract with 
a person occupying or having control of the premises, the 
duty he owes them in respect of dangers due to the state 
of the premises or to things done or omitting to be done 
to them, in so far as the duty depends on a term to be 
implied in the contract by reason of its conferring that 
right, shall be the common duty of care. This applies to 
fixed and moveable structures as it applies to premises. 
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BLICK MAKE IT 
IMPOSSIBLE TO 
DISGUISE ERRORS! 


One of the many exclusive features of the 
Blick Watchman’s Clock System is the auto- 
matic “ teil-tale ’ check. 

Just by glancing at the printed record of 
patrols, you can see: 

(1) “ danger hours ” 

(2) over-regularity of patrols, 

(3) the speed at which patrols are done, 

(4) the general pattern of security ob- 

tained 
and it is not possible to disguise errors 
With Blick records you see the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


ONLY THE 
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PVC Weatherproof Clothing too 


Uniforms, and all types of protective 
clothing and equipment. We will 
send you patterns, quotations, 

and details of range of sizes held 

in stock on request. 


White & McCGombie Ltd. 


17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT -: S'‘W:3 
Telephone Flaxman 5283 
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opening address. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Value of Police Liaison 


Senior Security Officers Training Course 


HE first Senior Security Officers Training Course to be 
T arranged by the Midland Region Branch of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the Education and Training Centre, 
1.C.1. Company Limited, Metals Division, Witton, Birming- 
ham, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 6th and 7th June. 
The course, which was attended by 21 Senior Security 
Officers from all parts of the country, was officially opened 
by Birmingham’s Assistant Chief Constable, Mr. G. Black- 
borow. In his address, the Assistant Chief Constable em- 
phasised the very real need and the growing importance of 
a very close liaison between regular Police Forces and 
Industrial Security Officers everywhere and he commented 
upon the very happy relationship between his department 
and the Industrial Security Profession in the Birmingham 
Area, a relationship which, he said, had been both en- 
couraged and improved as a result of the efforts of the 
Industrial Police Association. 

The two-day course which followed included talks, 
lectures and demonstrations given by a number of recog- 
nised experts in particular fields and the unanimous opinion 
of all concerned at the conclusion of the course was that 
it had been most instructive and extremely useful. 

A particular aspect of the course which was unanimously 
emphasised by all the Chief Security Officers was the very 
real value which had resulted from the opportunity which 
the course had provided for them to meet each other and 
to exchange ideas and experiences. From the Association’s 
standpoint, as Mr. T. G. Sanders emphasised at the be- 
ginning of the course, this two-day meeting was looked 
upon as an experimental venture in the field of more 
advanced industrial security training and as a result of 
the experiences gained, and the constructive criticisms given 
by the students at the conclusion of the course, it will be 
possible to make certain adjustments in the syllabus which 
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21 Senior Security Officers who attended the 
Training Course described below. Right, Mr. G. Blackborow making the 
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In the group above : 

Front Row — Left to Right: Mr. A. Sherratt, Chief Security 
Officer, Genatosan Limited, Leicester; Mr. C. J. Biundy, Area 
Security Officer, National Coal Board, Leicester; Mr. S. Firth, 
Area Security Officer, National Coal Board, Yorkshire: Mr. 
L. V. Gillett, Security Officer, B.S.A. Motor Cycles Ltd., 
Birmingham; Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, Industrial 
Police Association, Midland Region Branch; Mr. T. G. Sanders, 
Hon. Treasurer, Industrial Police Association, Midland Region 
Branch; Mr. H. Precious, Chief Security Officer, Consett Iron 
Co. Ltd., Co. Durham; Mr. J. Brown, Chief Security Officer, 


Morris Motors Ltd., Tractors & Transmissions Branch, 
Birmingham. 
Back Row —Left to Right: Mr. G. W. Cotterill, Deputy 


Chief Security Officer, Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham: 
Mr. A. E. Hindle, Security Officer, B.S.A. Guns Ltd., Shirley, 
Solihull; Mr. F. Halstead, Security Officer, Hoover Ltd., Green- 
ford, Middx.; Mr. V. A. Plummer, Security Officer, Star 
Aluminium Co. Ltd., Wolverhampton; Mr. J. Noble, Security 
Officer, B.S.A. Co. Ltd., Redditch: Mr. H. Gardner, Security 
Officer, Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull; Mr. R. Smith, Chief Security 
Officer, Mullard Simonstone Works, Lancashire; Mr. J. Fisher, 
Chief Security Officer, B.S.A. Tools Limited, Birmingham: 
Mr. G. H. Beesley, Senior Security Officer, Mullard Ltd., 
Southampton; Mr. W. Ruston, Security/Fire Officer, Solartron 
Electronic Group, Hampshire; Mr. W. E. Heale, Chief Security 
Officer, The Morgan Crucible Co., London: Mr. A. E. Lock, 
Security Officer, Saunders-Roe Ltd., Isle-of-Wight; Mr. B. W. 
Craven, Security Officer, Laporte Titanium, Grimsby: Mr. P. 
Fletcher, Security Officer, Jute Industries Ltd., Dundee; Mr. 
F. J. Fowler, Chief Security Officer, McKechnie Bros. Ltd.. 
Walsall. 


should result in the next course of this kind being even 
better than the first. 

Mr. D. V. Young, chairman of the Midland Region 
Branch, in his closing address told the members of the 
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course that he had already received a number of reserva- 
tions for the next course of this kind which would be held 
sometime during the coming autumn and he promised to 
announce the date and venue of this course as soon as it 
was possible to do so. 


Appointment of National Council Secretary 

Members in all parts of the country, and particularly 
those who have been privileged to make his personal 
acquaintance, will be pleased to know that Mr. T. Guy 
Sanders, at present Divisional Chief Security Officer to 
L.C.1. Metals Division in Birmingham, has accepted the 
appointment of hon. secretary to the National Council 
of the Industrial Police Association. Mr. Sanders, who 
was one of the founder members of the Association and 
who has held the position of hon. treasurer to the Midland 
Region Branch since the branch was formed in 1958, 
comes from a family which has been closely associated 
with police and security work for no less than 135 years. 
His grandfather and his father were Chief Constables of 
Dover and Plymouth respectively, and Mr. Sanders him- 
self retired from the City of Birmingham Police a few 
years ago with the rank of Detective Superintendent, after 
having served for a total of 25 years. 

His main efforts on behalf of the Association have 
been in the field of training and in addition to being 
responsible for much of the work in preparing both notes 
and syllabus’s for the courses so far held, he has in 
addition devoted no less than 80 hours of his time over the 
past two years in active lecturing to members attending 
the various training courses. Guy Sanders’ personality, his 
wealth of knowledge and experience and, by no means 
least, his willingness to help anyone at any time, have 
combined in earning for him the deep gratitude of all his 
colleagues and the sincere appreciation of all who have 
made his acquaintance. The National Council will certainly 
gain much from his membership. 


Formation of Southern Region Branch 

The Council of the Midland Region Branch announces 
with pleasure that negotiations have begun which it is 
hoped will shortly result in the setting up of the Southern 
Region Branch with headquarters in the Southampton area. 
Mr. D. V. Young, chairman of the Midland Region 
Branch, would be glad to hear from members in the 
Southampton area who would be prepared to help in the 
formation of this branch, and in the meantime, an appeal 
is made to all members of the Security Profession in the 
Hampshire area to join the Association now so as to 
ensure that the new branch will be as representative as 
possible. 

Information about the activities, aims and objects of the 
Association can be obtained on application to Mr. D. V. 
Young or from any of the following local members: Mr. 
A. E. Lock, Security Officer, Saunders-Roe Ltd., Cowes, 
Isle-of-Wight ; Mr. G. H. Beesley, C.S.O., Mullard Limited, 
Milibrook Industrial Estate, Southampton ; Mr. W. Ruston, 
Security/Fire Officer, Solartron Electronic Group, Farn- 
borough, Hants.; Mr. J. Bond, C.S.0., Esso Petroleum 
Co. Ltd., Fawley, Southampton ; Mr. W. C. Moore, C.S.O., 
International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., Hythe, Southamp- 
ton; Mr. E. H. Clark, C.S.0O., General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Portsmouth ; Mr. F. L. Havers, C.S.O., B. O. Morris Ltd., 
Portsmouth ; Mr. W. Lewis, C.S.0., Samuel White & Co. 
Ltd., Isle-of-Wight. 


New Chairman for N.W. Region Branch 
At the annual general meeting of the North West Region 
Branch, held at the premises of Messrs. Colgate-Palmolive 
Limited, Manchester, on the evening of Thursday, 15th 
June, Mr. J. O’Brien Jameson, Chief Security & Fire 
Officer of Messrs. Brown and Polson Limited, Manchester, 
was elected chairman of the Branch in place of Mr. A. D. 
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Bullock who retired after having served for a year. Mr. 
Bullock, who for personal reasons did not seek re-election, 
was elected a member of the Council. In addition two new 
members were elected — Mr. T. J. Green, of the Factory 
Guard Limited, Liverpool, and Mr. W. Bagshaw, Security 
& Fire Officer of Messrs. Colgate-Palmolive Limited. 

A general review of the past year’s work was given by 
the retiring chairman and it was announced by Mr. Bullock 
that arrangements were being made to hold a Basic 
Instruction Course for industrial security officers in Man- 
chester some time during the coming Autumn. This course, 
Mr. Bullock said, would follow the general pattern of 
similar basic courses which had been held in the Midland 
Region ; it would probably be of two days’ duration and 
the charges would be two guineas per member attending. 
Any members interested in attending this training course 
were asked to contact the secretary, Mr. A. Parker at 20 
Balmoral Avenue, Leyland, Lancashire. 

Mr. J. O’Brien Jameson, the newly-elected chairman, 
has been a member of the Association since it was first 
formed in 1958 and has been a member of the Council of 
the North West Region Branch since the branch was 
formed last year. Mr. Jameson, who retired from the 
Salford City Police in 1959 after having served as a 
regular police officer for 27 years, is Well known in the 
North West, first for his long association with the Royal 
Life Saving Society, whom he will represent at the Com- 
monwealth Council to be held in London this year, and 
second, as a sportsman, with particular emphasis on small 
bore rifle shooting. At this sport Mr. Jameson represents 
Lancashire and Northern Ireland and in that capacity has 
recently been at the Bisley meeting. 


Appointment to National Council 

The North West Region Branch of the Association 
announces that it has appointed as its hon, secretary, 
Mr. A. Parker, Chief Security and Fire Officer at B.T.R. 
Industries Limited, Leyland, Lancashire, to be its repre- 
sentative on the National Council. 

Mr. Parker joined the Association in February 1959 and 
became the hon. secretary of the North West Region 
Branch last year. Mr. Parker joined B.T.R. Industries 
Limited in 1954 following his retirement from the Royal 
Air Force, after having served for a total of 31 years. 

The correct addresses for correspondence to the Asso- 
ciation are as follows : 

From: 

The North-west Region Branch 

i.e. the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire 

north of a line from Congleton to Sheffield. 
To: 

Mr. J. O'B. Jameson, Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 

North-west Region Branch, 23 Winchester Road, Salford, 6, 

Lancashire. 

Application for membership to: 

Mr. A. Parker, Hon. Secretary, Industrial Police Association, 

North-west Region Branch, 20 Balmoral Avenue, Leyland, 

Lancs. 

From: 

The Midland Region Branch and all other regions of the 

British Isles except the North-west Region and London and 

South-eastern Region. 

To: 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, Industrial Police 

Association, Midland Region Branch, 20 Wycome Road, 

Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 

From: 

The London & South-eastern Region Branch 
Fe: 

Major A. Hughes, Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 

London & South-eastern Region Branch, Flat 3, 5 Westwood 

Hill, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 

Application for membership to: 
Mr. L. Scott, Hon. Secretary, 5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, 
W.C.2. 
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Tightning Post Office Security 


Mutual Aid From Courses 


+ H M ROYAL MAIL!” Anything 
e e affecting the free and 


uninterrupted passage of mail must 
always be regarded as a direct attack 
on the blood-stream of the nation. I 
read, therefore, with very much plea- 
sure the article on “General Post 
Office Security” in last month’s 
Security Gazette which, for the first 
time ever, gave us a picture of some 
of the measures applied to protect 
“our” communications and property. 

The criminal ignores the havoc, 
suffering and inconvenience which 
inevitably follows the theft of mail. 
He has only one thought in mind and 
that is to fill his pockets with ill-gotten 
gains, whatever the circumstances. It 
is Well to Know that those responsible 
for security in the General Post Office 
are fully alive to this line of thought: 
it engenders confidence in our com- 
munication systems when We know 
that an army of specialists is applying 
the latest crime prevention techniques, 
supported by virtually every police- 
man in the country. 

Untended Mailbags 

There is one matter, however, which 
gives me a very uneasy feeling. I have 
noticed during my now more frequent 
use of the railways — motoring is be- 
coming so boring with its frustrations 
in built-up areas —that mail is still 
left unattended on the approaches to, 
and on, railway platforms. I stood by 
a score of mailbags on one railway 
platform in Birmingham recently 
Waiting to catch a train in the early 
hours of the morning. It was 17 
minutes before my train arrived and 
during that time I saw no one with 
any identifying mark of authority who 
appeared to have a thought for the 
security of the mailbags. Indeed, there 
were only three other passengers on 
the platform. From the spot where the 
mail was stacked it was no more than 
a dozen steps to a wide opening giving 
access to a public road. I visualised 
how easy it would have been for any- 
one to pick up a bag, throw it into the 
boot of a waiting car and drive off. 
It is doubtful if the loss of one from 
about 20 bags would have been dis- 
covered until it was too late to take 
immediate action. There certainly 
does seem to be a great deal of laxity 
in this connection because I have 
noticed it on many occasions in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere. 

There must be a more conscientious 
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approach to security by all Post Office 
employees and carriers. Recently, I 
heard of a thief walking through open 
double doors into a yard at the rear 
of a Crown Post Office, picking up a 
bag of registered mail and leaving 
with the bag tucked under his arm. 
Nobody asked him to account for his 
presence in a place prohibited to any 
except an authorised person. An im- 
pertinent theft, I know, but it should 
never have happened and could so 
easily have been prevented by closing 
the large double doors. 

It is appreciated, as statistics tell 
us, that on average only one bag in 
a million is lost. But one bag only is 
enough to put several scores of people 
into an unnecessarily embarrassing 
situation. As another reader has also 
pointed out, the number of mailbags 
lost or stolen is not necessarily a good 
guide to the effectiveness of securits 
A more useful figure would be tne 
number of parcels and packages in- 
volved. 

He refers as well to the 1959-60 
figure of 3,000 claims for lost regi- 
stered letters, wondering how many 
parcels, registered or not, were lost. 
The amount of compensation awarded 
— £68,000 — is, he believes, no real 
criterion, since many letters are regi- 
stered at the minimum fee only for 
which there is a limit of £20 compen- 
sation. 

Supporting the Law 

I wonder how far the Post Office 
Act, 1953, with its severe penalties 
has acted as a deterrent to criminals. 
We all know that detection is the 
strongest deterrent. One bag of mail 
is, On average, lost (or stolen) each 
day and about 379 attempts and 
breakings occur in Crown offices and 
sub-offices in a twelve month period. 
I think readers would be interested to 
know how many of these crimes (note 
I do not say burglaries, as burglary 
can only be committed in the night 
time by breaking and entering the 
dwelling-house of another) have been 
cleared up by the prosecution to con- 
viction of those responsible. Only one 
arrest is mentioned in the article and 
that concerned the gang convicted for 
stealing on the Irish Mail. 

I repeat what I have said before 
and what I continually emphasize to 
those under my command. It is use- 
less to draw up security measures and 
spend large sums of money in instal- 


ling mechanical deterrents if all con- 
cerned do not develop security con- 
sciousness. This responsibility lies on 
the shoulders of everyone — even to 
someone in the case quoted above, 
who should have assumed responsi- 
bility, whether or not it was his job, 
to close the gates leading to the rear 
of the Crown Post Office. 

It is only by checking, re-checking 
and checking again that everyone con- 
cerned is continually kept alive to the 
fact that they have a most important 
duty to perform in the implementa- 
tion of the rules laid down and that 
any relaxation is fraught with lamen- 
table possibilities. And is not this 
brought home to all of us in the find- 
ings of the Romer Committee investi- 
gating the Lonsdale leakages case 
which, in its summary, published in 
the middle of last month, lays strong 
emphasis on the lack of SECURITY- 
MINDEDNESS? 

Courses Facilitate Mutual Help 

I was able to talk to many of the 
students who attended the Senior 
Security Officers’ Course at I.C.I. in 
Birmingham last month. Without ex- 
ception all agreed that the time spent 
away from home was well worth- 
while, for not only were the subjects 
in the curriculum of much interest, 
they all enjoyed seeing in person and 
listening to those experienced senior 
members of the Birmingham City 
Police. 

One of the greatest advantages 
arising from courses of this kind is 
the personal contacts made. I can 
speak from experience in this respect, 
because today I am still corresponding 
with some of my colleagues whom I 
met at a Senior Detective Officers’ 
Course at Wakefield as far back as 
1935. How pleasant it is to be able 
to drop a line to someone known 
personally to you when a problem 
arises Which is of interest to you both. 
There is a lot to be said for the “* old 
boy * theme in correspondence. 


Problems of Retirement 

The fact that “time marches on” 
Was very nicely put to me a few days 
ago when the appointment of a suc- 
cessor was broached by my Company. 
Admittedly, I have just over twelve 
months to go before I reach the age 
of retirement, and as I really do not 
want to go into retirement and stag- 
nate, it occurred to me that there must 
be many industrial concerns in the 
country who need security officers 
and would like to ensure that their 
vacancies are filled with men holding 
the right qualifications. There are also 
many security officers who would like 
to improve their position, and I can 
think of nothing better to encourage 
competition in this field than the pub- 
lication of such vacancies in the now 
widely read Security Gazette. 
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Book Reviews 


OGPU MEMORIES 


The Conspirators, By Geoffrey Bailey (Gollancz: 21s.). 


THs is a fascinating ——in many ways 
disturbing — book and one which 
should remove any lurking doubts of the 
Russian genius for espionage which may 
still survive the supporting evidence of 
recent spy trials in this country. The first 
part of it is devoted to the detailed 
study of an OGPU-operated, ostensibly 
White Russian underground movement 
called the “Trust” founded in 1921 
which deceived the Western intelligence 
services for something like six years, and 
was still drawing dividends for Stalin in 
the late 1930s. The prime mover in this 
operation, the narrative of which reads 
like the most thrilling fiction, was one 
Yakushev, at the outset a genuinely 
anti-Bolshevik official who wished to 
initiate contacts with the then powerful 
White Russian emigré movement abroad 
Bolshevik penetration of this move- 
ment in Berlin enabled the OGPU to 
intercept his very first communication 
and to identify him as the sender. His 
arrest and “ conversion * by intimidation 
and torture followed and thereafter he 
served the very forces he had set out to 
undermine with a brilliance and a fer- 
vour difficult to understand. His re- 
education must have been very thorough 
indeed. There followed over the years a 
series of masterly operations in which 
the “trust managed to neutralize the 
intelligence systems of several Western 
nations including our own. 

The first object of the exercise was to 
convince White Russian and Western 
politicians that a powerfud anti-Bolshevik 
underground opposition was in existence 
in Russia and that the eventual fall of 
the Communist Government was only a 
matter of time, organisation, and a liberal 
supply of funds. If this deception could 
be put over convincingly, it would put a 


damper on any emigre schemes for 
military intervention in Russia_ with 
western aid. The bait was swallowed 
hook, line, and sinker and the OGPU 


grew rich on the flow of money stimula- 


ted by Yakushev’s powerful advocacy 
abroad. The funds, indeed, helped to 
finance OGPU_ operations in many 


countries and though parallel successes 
might be quoted on the British side in 
World War II, the smoothness of this 


financial confidence trick sets it in a 
class of its own. 
Capture of Agents 
Other fruits of the “ trust’s ” activities 
included the arrest of Boris Savinkov 
and Sydney Reilly, names to conjure 


with in the history of espionage; the 
kidnapping in the streets of Paris of 
General Kutyepov, the mainspring of 


White Russian activity (a blow from 
which the militant emigré movement 
never recovered); and finally, though 


this is not the whole tally, the great 
Stalinite purge which began in 1937 with 
the fall of Marshal Tukhachevsky. 
Boris Savinkov, in Soviet eyes a poten- 
tial leader of any anti-Communist oppo- 
sition which might be fomenting under- 
ground, had won the deep respect of 
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western politicians including Winston 
Churchill, and his capture and his elimi- 
nation had long been sought by the 
leaders in the Kremlin. 

Sydney Reilly of the British Intelli- 
gence, who had taken it upon himself 
to conduct a one-man crusade against 
what he described as the “ arch-enemy 
of the human race ™, had been a constant 
thorn in the side of the OGPU, and his 
capture rid them of a powerful enemy. 

When we come to consider the great 
purges of 1937 onwards the imagination 
boggles at the immensity of guilt which 
must have burdened the soul of Yaku- 
shev whose eventual fate is not known 
but can easily be guessed. 

No doubt it is wisdom after the event 
which inclines me to think that the 
“ Trust,” which at times appeared in its 





carelessness to invite exposure, would 
not have hoodwinked me if I had been 
General Kutyepov or Boris Savinkov but 
then I am not a Russian emigre of 1921. 
All Czarist exiles of the time wanted to 
believe in a massive underground opposi- 
tion movement and the disillusionment 
of the cold truth would have been too 
much for their minds to bear. Hence, 
even when the “ Trust had been virtu- 
ally proved untrustworthy, it was only 
too easily again and again rehabilitated 
in the eyes of those who cherished any 
deception which gave them hope of an 
early and triumphant return to Mother 
Russia. It is not so easy to explain the 
attitude of the British and French in- 
telligence agents concerned. 

Mr. Bailey has written a thrilling book 
out of which many film scripts must 
surely come. Professor Trevor-Roper 
has already pronounced it both scholarly 
and exciting and therefore its value for 
the historian needs no emphasis. But its 
chief virtue perhaps is the fact that it 
is a thoroughly enjoyable entertainment. 


THE INDISPENSABLE RESERVE 
The Specials. By Ronald Seth (Gollancz: 25s.). 


INCE from early Saxon times all 
9 cicnces have been enjoined by law 
to maintain and enforce the King’s 
Peace, there is nothing particularly 
special about the special constable or 
his functions. The early stages of the 
development of instruments for the 
maintenance of law and order in this 
country present a jumble of enact- 
ments made ad hoc by good or bad 


monarchs to meet particular emer- 
gencies as they arose in different 


parts of the country. No such word as 
evolution can be applied to so hap- 
hazard a miscellany of decisions all 
based on the fundamental principle 
that the male citizens themselves Were 
responsible for keeping their neigh- 
bours in order and theoretically jointly 
responsible with the malefactor for 
his crimes (which presumably he 
should not have been allowed to com- 
mit). Henry II introduced travelling 
judges and later came the equivalents 
of our Justices of the Peace, but the 
whole system whereby magistrates 
were expected to live by their fines 
and constables or petty police could 
only survive by taking bribes resolved 
itself into an inefficient chain of cor- 
ruption. 

Constables were originally appointed 
under the Statute of Winchester, two 
to each administrative unit of a 
hundred and franchise with the duty 
of reporting to the Justices of the 
Peace any failure on the part of the 
King’s male subjects to maintain arms 
according to their rank in defence of 
the King’s Peace. Under Edward III 
they became petty constables with 
extended duties in the carrying out of 
which they were entitled to call on 
the support of their fellow citizens. 
“Thus the great and ancient principle 


of mutual responsibility was main- 
tained ~. What it amounted to was 
that the constable without the support 
of the citizens was not very effective. 

This deplorable state of affairs con- 
tinued through the Tudor and Stuart 
periods well on into the 18th century 
when to their lasting honour and fame 
two enlightened Bow Street magis- 
trates, Henry Fielding and his half 
brother, Sir John Fielding, set on foot 
the movement which has evolved into 
the police system as We know it today. 

The special constable first achieved 
formal statutory status under Charles 
Il when the Act of 1673 instituted the 
parish watchman (i.e. “* Charleys ™ as 
they later became known), and laid it 
down that any citizen might be sworn 
in as a peace officer temporarily for a 
specific occasion. However, the exist- 
ence of the special constable has 
always been implicit in the funda- 
mental principle of the citizens’ mutual 
responsibility. Today the “ special ” 
has an indispensable part to play as 
reinforcement to the regular Police 
Force, whose respect he has earned 
in the emergencies of two World 
Wars. This has gone far, though per- 
haps not all the way to remove the 
fear in the minds of the regular police 
that Governments might in peace-time 
use “ specials” as a means of econo- 
mising on police pay and establish- 
ments. 

Anyone interested in the history of 
our police system, and certainly all 
special constables, should have this 
book in their libraries. Mr. Ronald 
Seth is an indefatigable researcher 
and although it is the first comprehen- 
sive book on the subject it leaves one 
with the impression that it could 
hardly be improved. 
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MORIARTY’S POLICE LAW 
16th Edition. Just Published 


By W. J WILLIAMS, O.B.E., B.Sc., LL.B., Chief Constable 


f the Gwynedd Constabulary. 


Moriarty is a book that senior officers as well as cadets should 
have by them constantly, for its usefulness and authoritativeness 
are quite unrivalled. This edition, which has been very ably 
edited by Lt.-Col. Williams, is completely up to date, concisely 
set out and helpfully indexed. 


\ reviewer of the previous edition said, “ The book needs no 
introduction to the police, but others will like to know that it is 
an extremely practical guide to almost every conceivable legal 
situation that arises in connection with police work, and as such 
would make excellent introductory reading for a justice anxious 
to learn about the criminal law.” 


16s. 6d. net, by post 2s. extra. 


DEVLIN’S CRIMINAL COURTS AND 
PROCEDURE 


By J. DANIEL DEVLIN, LL.B., Inspector and Training Officer, 


Southend-on-Sea Constabulary. 


‘The name of Inspre J. Daniel Devlin, LL.B., is well known. 
His articles are models of lucidity, and make understandable 
many aspects of law and procedure which previously may have 
vague in so far as their practical application is 

Criminal Courts and Procedure is far more 
than a mere ‘crammer.’ Above all else, it is readable. There is 
decision and statute reference 
cluttering up the main reading matter. Yet the references are 


appeared 


concerned 
a commendable lack of case 


there in a series of unobtrusive footnotes. Every statement is, 
therefore authenticated. 


‘In short, there has never been a book quite like this before. 
Those who purchase it therefore, do so in the certain knowledge 
that they are not buying the same old pottage served up in 
another guise. Inspr. Devlin is to be congratulated. The first 
edition of Criminal Courts and Procedure is dated 1960; there 
is little doubt that we can look forward to a great many 
Police Review. 


uccessors.”” 


15s. 6d. net, by post ls. 2d. extra. 


Further details about other books in Butterworths 
Police Library and information concerning our instal- 


ment terms avatlable on application. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 
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On Merseyside 


all important movements of cash 


are protected by 


LIVERPOOL 
SECURITY DELIVERY 


COMPANY LIMITED 


L S D are entrusted with the collection and 
— . — 


delivery of cash and valuables for Govern- 
ment Departments, Banks, Local Authorities, and many 
Industrial Business Houses throughout Merseyside. 


L.S.D. offer these advantages : 


A. Y ou will not have to call on members of your staff to leave 
their usual work to accompany the payroll and thus expose 
themselves to a most serious risk and responsibility. 

2. You will save the cost of the employees’ time, the cost cf 
transport and the cost of transit insurance between bank and 
Office. 

3. You are assured of a delivery of your money at the precise 
time and location you require — irrespective of the sum involved. 


LIVERPOOL SECURITY 
DELIVERY COMPANY LIMITED 
Lombard Chambers, Ormond Street, 
Liverpool 3 
Telephone: CENtral 4600 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


The Security Gazette congratulates the following members of the govern- 
mental, police and fire services honoured on the occasion of the Queen's 
birthday in June. 


K.C.B. 
Sir Charles Craik Cunningham, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Home Office. 


C.B.E. 

George Basil Thomas Barr, 
Legal Adviser, Home Office. 

Cecil Haydn Watkins, Chief Constable, 
Glamorgan Constabulary. 

O.B.E. 

Maurice Kenneth Akker, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, Kenya. 
Charles Keith Brown, M.C., 
Assistant Commissioner of 

Federation of Malaya. 

Harry Conway, Senior Superintendent of 
Police, Aden, 

David Lutener Gardner Crewe, Grade A 
III Officer, Government Communica- 
tions Headquarters. 

Alfred Reay, First Assistant and Deputy 
Chief Constable, Durham County Con- 
stabulary. 

William Frank Redman, Chief Officer, 
Swansea Fire Brigade. 

Alan Ure Reith Scroggie, Chief Con- 
stable, Northumberland County Con- 
stabulary. 

Geoffrey Graeme Sinclair, Secretary, 
Country Fire Brigade, State of Victoria. 

Bruce Henry Taylor, Commissioner of 
Police, British Honduras. 


Assistant 


formerly 
Police, 


M.B.E. 
Donald Allister, Chief Warden, Luton 
Division, Civil Defence Corps. 
Sydney Aloysius Anderson, Chief of 
Police, St. Vincent. 
Roger Barsotti, Director of Music. 


Metropolitan Police. 

Ronald Godfrey Baxter, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police, Federation of 
Malaya. 

Donald Walter Beeden, M.M., formerly 
Superintendent of Police, Federation 
of Malaya. 

Roger Thomas Brooks, formerly Superin- 


tendent of Police, Federation of 
Malaya. _ 
George William Cyril Davis, Chief 


Superintendent, Metropolitan Police. 

Thomas Ellis Hatton, Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

John William Jeffrey, Superintendent and 
Deputy Chief Constable, Renfrew and 
Bute Constabulary. 

Albert Johnson, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Lincolnshire Constabulary, 
John Lorimer, Superintendent and Deputy 
Chief Constable, Gateshead Constabu- 

lary. 

George Frederick Mullin, Superintendent 
of Police, Jamaica. 
Tom Murch, Assistant Chief Officer, 

Gloucestershire Fire Brigade. 

Archibald Everard Nicholls, Immigra- 
tion Inspector, Liverpool, Home Office, 

Norman Frank Richards, Chief Officer, 
Grimsby Fire Brigade. 

Arthur James Smith, Divisional Officer 
and Deputy Chief Officer, Nottingham 
Fire Brigade. 

Edwin Noble Tease, District Inspector, 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

Benjamin Williams, B.E.M., Superintend- 
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ent and Deputy Chief Constable, 


Flintshire Constabulary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 


Wilfred Herbert Aynsley, Sub-Officer, 
Herefordshire Fire Brigade (Leomin- 
ster). 


Leonard John Barber, Head Warden, 
Civil Defence Gorps, Canterbury. 

Albert Bayman, Chief Inspector, Lanca- 
shire Constabulary (Liverpool). 

Alfred John Britt, Inspector, Metropoli- 
tan Police (South Harrow, Middlesex). 

Edward James Glinn Butler, Instructor, 
Civil Defence Corps, Plymouth, 

George Douglas Clapperton, Command- 
ant, Oxfordshire Special Constabulary 
(Sandford-on-Thames). 

John Hadden, Head Constable, 
Ulster Constabulary (Belfast). 
Henry Hamlen, Instructor, Civil Defence 

Corps, Bath. 

Robert John Harte, Sub-District Com- 
mandant, Ulster Special Constabulary 
(Londonderry). 

Alan Jones, Technical Works Engineer, 
Grade Ill, G.C.H.Q., Foreign Office 
(Cheltenham, Gloucestershire). 

William Frederick Leaver, Sergeant of 
Constabulary, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew (Richmond, Surrey). 

Eric Stanley Sanders, Chief Inspector, 
Warwickshire Constabulary (Nuneaton), 

Stuart Wyatt, Divisional Commander, 
Hampshire Special Constabulary 
(Fareham). 


ROYAL VICTORIAN MEDAL 


Police Constable Roy Reginald Hanlon, 
Metropolitan Police. 


QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL 
Frank Eric Barfoot, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, British South Africa Police. 
Edward Barker, Chief Constable, Bolton 

Borough Police. 

Frederick John Blake, G.M., Chief Super- 
intendent, Metropolitan Police. 

Arthur James’ Broomfield, Assistant 
Chief Constable, Hampshire Constabu- 
lary. 

Joseph Samuel Brown, Head Constable, 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

George Gaius James Burton, Chief 
Superintendent, Kent County Con- 
stabulary. 

Ronald Thomas Cooper, Senior Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Police, Tangan- 
yika. 

Edward Caston Eates, Commissioner of 
Police, Gambia. 

William Frank Gilbert, Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

John Ritchie Inch, C.B.E., Chief Con- 
stable, Edinburgh City Police. 

Redvers Henry Keller, Superintendent, 
Wiltshire Constabulary. 

James Reid Kelso, Chief Superintendent, 
Glasgow City Police. 

William Henry Linaker, M.B.E., Assist- 
ant Chief Constable, Lancashire Con- 
stabulary. 

John Joseph Lowe, Superintendent, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne City Police. 

Mervyn Colet Manby, Senior Assistant, 
Commissioner of Police, Kenya. 

Alec Andrew Muir, Chief Constable, 
Durham County Constabulary. 


Royal 





lan Scott Paton, Assistant Commissioner 
of Police, Tanganyika. 

John Albert Taylor, M.B.E., Chief Con- 
stable, Leicestershire and Rutland 
Constabulary. 

Arthur Townsend, V1.B.E., B.E.M., Com- 
mander, Metropolitan Police. 

George Woodcock, B.E.M., Chief Super- 
intendent, West Riding Constabulary. 


QUEEN'S FIRE SERVICE 


MEDAL 
Sidney Herbert Boulter, Assistant Chief 
Officer, Worcestershire and Worcester 


Fire Brigade. 

Albert Edward Harris, Divisional Officer, 
Middlesex Fire Brigade. 

Charles Patrick Holdom, District Officer, 
New South Wales Fire Brigades. 

Malcolm Stuart Hume, lately Divisional 


Officer, South Western Area Fire 
Brigade. 
James Sutherland Jappy, Executive 


Officer, New South Wales Fire Brigades. 
Arthur William Lattimer, Station Officer, 
New South Wales Fire Brigades. 
Robert Leonard Leach, Chief Officer, 
Dorset Fire Brigade. 

James Patrick Rodgers, Captain, South 
Broken Hill Volunteer Fire Brigade 
John Henry Smethurst, Chief Officer, 

Barrow-in-Furness Fire Brigade. 
COLONIAL POLICE MEDAL 


Vincent Harold John Anderson, Acting 
Senior Superintendent, Gambia Police 
Force. 

John Ernest Barton, Superintendent, 
British South Africa Police. 

Ernest Joseph Brice, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Uganda Police Force, 

Samuel Emmanuel Browne, Inspector, 
Trinidad Police Force. 

Vincent Allenby Bunting, Superintendent, 
Jamaica Police Force. 

John Augustine Garland, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police Force 

John Forster Graham, M.B.E., Com- 
mandant, Special Constabulary, Jamaica. 

Stanley Ernest Gullidge, Superintendent, 
Fiji Police Force. 

David Villiers Hewson, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police Force. 

Robert Graham James, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police Force. 

George William Kay, Staff Chief Inspec- 
tor, British South Africa Police. 

John Douglas Sheard King, Assistant 
Superintendent, Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Police Force. 

Jack Lapsky, Inspector, 
Auxiliary Police Force, 

George Gainforth Lee, Superintendent, 
British South Africa Police. 

George Charles Augustus Lavell, O.B.E., 
Superintendent, Bahamas Police Force. 

Arthur Eric John Longden, Senior Super- 
intendent, British Guiana Police Force. 

Michael Ritchie Murray, Assistant Super- 
intendent, British South Africa Police. 

Ian Lionel Puttock, Senior Superintend- 
ent, British Guiana Police Force. 

Francis Owen McDonough Renaud, 
Assistant Superintendent, Mauritius 
Police Force. 

Lionel Renie, Divisional 
Services, Trinidad. 

Raymond’ Frederick George White, 
Superintendent, Hong Kong Police 
Force. 

Harry Saltoun Woodhouse, Senior Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police Force. 


Hong Kong 


Officer, Fire 
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THE CASHIER TOOK ROUTE No. 5 
By R. Smith 


HE phone rang in the lodge. The 
Rae Security Officer on duty 
picked up the instrument and heard 
a voice say, guardedly, “11.30”. The 
S.S.O. murmured, “ Right”, and re- 
placed the receiver. Three words, 
meaningless to anyone outside the 
respective departments, and the wheels 
were in motion for “ cash in transit ”. 

Secrecy of movement was all very 
well, the S.S.O. reflected, but it could 
be a nuisance. Shall have to withdraw 
one §S.O. from patrol and_ bring 
another man away from refreshments. 
Why can’t they trust me and give me 
more time to make arrangements? 

Promptly at 11.30 a.m. the two 
oflicers had changed into mufti. Ex- 
Guardsmen, they looked a formidable 
pair, each man carrying a_ police 
truncheon and whistle. The works’ 
car was driven to the door outside 
the cashier's office. He entered the 
car, carrying a safety bag strapped 
to his wrist. The officers joined him, 
their truncheons on the seats by their 
sides, each man’s right wrist passing 
through the leather thong, their fingers 
gripping the truncheons, ready for any 
eventuality. The car doors and win- 
dows were locked, the driver switched 
on the respective buttons which set 
the alarms at the ready, and the car 
moved off. Not until the car was 
outside the works did the cashier 
speak. “ Route No. |”, he murmured 
to the driver, as though he was even 
afraid of being overheard by the 
escorts. 

It was two miles further this way, 
the cashier mused, but variation, es- 
pecially in routes, was an absolute 
essential. He had £2,000 in the bag 
now, and would be returning with 
about eight times that amount. Some- 
thing to be said for payment by cheque! 
That would solve his uneasiness on 
these trips. 

The driver appeared to take an 
unorthodox route, twisting and doub- 
ling in his tracks, as though attempt- 
ing to shake off some unseen pursuer, 
until he eventually cruised to a stop 
outside the bank. He cancelled the 
alarm for the doors; one officer 
alighted and glanced quickly round, 
scanning the faces of the people in 
the area. A muttered “ O.K.” and his 
colleague left the car. A further 
scrutiny of the pedestrians, followed 
by a nod to the cashier, led to the 
latter hurriedly leaving the car and 
slipping into the bank between the two 
escorts. 

The usual formalities were ex- 
changed between the bank manager 
and the cashier; one guard took up 
a position near the door, the other 
ranging himself alongside the cashier. 
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The pay-in completed, the cashier 
presented his withdrawal — slip — 
£16,000, with a note indicating the 
break-down requirements to cover the 
amount. 

The bank manager checked his own 


cash total figures, then said to the | 


cashier, “ Sorry, I haven’t this amount 
in hand. You'll have to wait a few 
minutes until I send out”, He disap- 
peared into an inner office. Shortly 
afterwards, two youths, each aged 
about 21, sauntered out of the bank, 
hands in pockets as though about to 
enjoy this unexpected break from 
routine. A quarter of an hour later 
they walked back into the bank, each 
carrying a brown paper parcel under 
his arm as one would carry a pair of 
football boots, ready to enjoy a game. 

The parcels were handed to the 
manager, and from them he extracted 
£10,000 in notes. 

The manager made up the cash re- 
quirements for the cashier, putting it 
safely in the carrying bag. 

Apprehension 

One S.O. went to the door of the 
bank; a brief survey of the layout 
and he walked quickly away to sum- 
mon the driver to the back door of 
the bank. As the cashier left the build- 
ing the usual strict security drill was 
operated. One guard on each side of 
the cashier until he was safely in his 
seat; the quick entry into the car by 
the officers; the doors locked and the 
alarms switched over to “ operate”. 
The cashier murmured to the driver, 
“No. 5 route’, and the powerful car 
was away, the driver twisting and 
turning along streets not traversed on 
the outward journey. 

Whilst the S.Os. maintained the same 
watchful air, the cashier felt his mus- 
cles tensing and again the feeling of 
apprehension and uncertainty. Differ- 
ent routes, different days, different 
times and different cars. What more 
could one do? And yet these things 
happened. The sudden attack, the 
pick axes on the car windows, the 
direct attack on the cashier and the 
escorts, the snatching of the cash and 
the quick get-away in a stolen car. 

He relaxed slightly as the car turned 
into the gates of the works, and 
heaved a positive sigh of relief when 
the gates were closed behind them. 
He felt easier now, as the S.Os. 
escorted him quickly to his own office, 
and relaxed as the bag was quickly 
stowed away in the safe. 

Later, he still didn’t know the answer 
to the problem: rigorous safety pre- 
cautions as adopted by his firm, or 
the nonchalance of the bank cashiers 


— which was likely to lead to the first | 


“attempt ” ? 





Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
SECURITY OFFICER. Vacancy 
exists with large Engineering firm. The 
duties involve rota shifts alternating 
day/nights weekly covering 48 hours 
per week. Salary £11 15s. 6d. during 
3 months’ probation period and £13 
per week on satisfactory completion. 
Men up to 47 years of age preferably 
with service experience should write 
to the Personnel Manager, Simms 
Motor Units Ltd., Oak Lane, East 
Finchley, N.2. 








VAUXHALL MOTORS 
has vacancies for 
WORKS SECURITY 
POLICEMEN 


for uniformed patrol and gate 
control duties. 


Duties are of a shift nature, 
each shift being of 8 hours’ dura- 
tion (6 a.m.-2 p.m.; 2 p.m.-10 p.m.; 
10 p.m.-6 a.m.) and arranged on a 
rota basis. 

The standard working week is 
one of 45% hours, for which the 
commencing rate of pay _ is 
£13 17s. Od. weekly. This is an 
all-in rate for day or night duty. 

Extra shifts and overtime attach- 
ing to standard 8 hour shifts, when 
worked, are paid at premium rates. 

Candidates should be not less 
than 5’ 8” tall, physically fit and 
preferably in the 30-50 age range; 
although otherwise suitable appli- 
cants who are younger or who 
have not reached the age of 55 
can be considered. Candidates 
should be able to arrange their 
own accommodation in the Luton 
area or travel to work daily by 
personal transport. 

Applications, or requests for a 
form of application, will be wel- 
comed by the 

Staff Employment Manager, 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd., 
Luton, Beds. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
CHIEF SECURITY OFFICER seeks 
situation. Bachelor, 42. Ex-Colonial 
Police. Industrial security experience 

| in Middle and Far East. Write Box 
No. 101. 





Replies to Box Nos. should be 
addressed to: 
Security Gazette 
5-6 Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 





Classified Advertisement Rates : 
4s. per line: 
40s. per single column inch. 
Situations Wanted Rate: 
' 2s. 6d. per line. 












FIRE 


FOR SAFETY! 


uthorities 


rely on 


PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


@ LIVERPOOL 
North1234 

162 Vauxhail Road 
Liverpool! 3 


@ GLASGOW 
BRidgeton 1057-8 
293 London Road 
Glasgow, S.E. 


@ NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle 21251 

S The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


@ BIRMINGHAM 
East 2483 

368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham 


@ CARDIFF 
Cardiff 30800 
1 Stuart Street, Cardaiff 


@ SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton 20982 
169 Albert Road, 
Southampton 


@ OXFORD 
Kidlington 2405S 
274 Oxford Road 
Kidlington, Oxford 


@ FALMOUTH 
Penryn 2371 
Commercial Road 
Penryn, Cornwall 

@ OLDHAM 

Main S723 

51 Prince Edward Ave 
Clarksfield, 

Oldham, Lancashire 


@ ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, Aberdeen 


@ BELFAST 
Beifast 30602 
73 Lisburn Road 
Belfast 


236 


by 





L&G FIRE APPLIANCE 
CO. LTD. LONDON: 
Caxton Street North, £.16. 


ALBert Dock 3991/4 








UNIFORMS BY ' 
BERNARDS | 


Bernards have — been 
tailoring splendid uni- 
forms for many years 
and today provide an 
unrivalled “know how” 


on all uniform matters. 


For your Security 
men, Firemen, Com- 
missionaires, and indeed 
all uniformed staff be 
sure of a smart turn out 


through Uniforms by 





Bernards. 


Cc. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD., 
Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
Industry and Local Authorities, 


Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 


Telephone 880 
and at branches throughout Great Britain 











Independent 


and International 


SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


is the leading publication on 
industrial security, crime prevention 
and fire protection 


Officially supported by the 
INDUSTRIAL POLICE ASSOCIATION 


Subscription: £1 9s, 0d. p.a. post free 
Single copies: 2s. 5d. post free 


5-6 CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone : CHAncery 5774/5 








Security Gazette 














F. W. TAYLOR & SON 


FOR 


UNIFORMS 


WORKS POLICE FIRE BRIGADES 
CHAUFFEURS ETC. 


PATTERNS, PRICES & STYLE BOOK 
SENT ON REQUEST 





IF 
LARGE AND SMALL ORDERS ARE YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 
GIVEN OUR THEN 


THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 


PERSONAL AND PROMPT 1s 
MUST 
ATTENTION CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


BANDITS BEWARE! 
1153, BRISTOL ROAD SOUTH THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


NORTHFIELD FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF ‘* SAFES TO MEASURE 


CALL 51545 
BIRMINGHAM 31 CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 
Telephone PRlory 2975 “at aa” 














Make your wages van completely 


RESTON 
Alarm. Turn ignition key, set immobiliser 


Protect your staff, cash and valuables—let us supply you with a van knob. Alarm sounds if anyone leaves or 
incorporating the security aids listed below, or fit them to your present iene. 

vehicles. These new devices are the most advanced of their kind, with 
a 100°, effectiveness confirmed by Scotland Yard. A special key allows 
the aids to be quickly neutralised if the vehicle is needed for other work. 





Automatic Car Immobiliser, works Portable Car Wages Alarm shrills at 
immediately ignition key is removed. touch of button and fits any vehicle. 





Portable Car Safe with 2-way klaxon _Leather Guard-All houses metal 
which brays if safe is tampered with. — strongbox with Chubb 6-lever lock. ; 
Metal Wages Case with 200 or 350 ~—Klaxon blares if case is snatched — Grid for paying out window. Also removable 


‘ : Ion ‘ ‘nie fine 95 , windscreen and window grids, locks and 
compartments and fitted with alarm. audible for 250 yards. bolts for doors. 





AND—THE VERY LATEST IN SAFETY DEVICES—THE GUARD-ALL ALARM 
FOR SAFE, HOUSE OR FIRE 


Play safe — ask for a demonstration now 
SECURITY PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


A division of Security Services Ltd., 
366 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. Tel: TERminus 4303/5. 





Detachable safe (with alarm) fitted inside 


SRR” alia TE, WR TES RE CEM OTA TS van. Metal bar protects van rear. 


July, 1961 iii 





Xd -_ 
TELECONTACT SERVICE 
Protect your watchman— 
with our services 













SECURE WITH SECURICOR 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 

COMPLETE PROTECTION Ei, 
FOR YOUR CASH, VALUABLES,  gepermmenes 
EMPLOYEES AND PREMISES puictuslly and safely 


“ 













Major Sir Philip Margetson KC V.O.,M.C 
formerly Assistant Commissioner at New Scotiand Yard 


ADVISORY AND 
INVESTIGATION SERVICE 


af Os 
INTERNAL SECURITY GUARD 
Fire, flood, burglary — 
we protect you 





PATROL SERVICE 
You need protection— 
we provide it 


Uncertain ?— we 
investigate and advise 


This service can operate 


anywhere in Great Britain SRS SF Sean 


President : The Marquess o! Willingdon 


Chairman : Major Sir Philip Margetson 
K.CVO MC 


WRITE OR PHONE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS TO 
ice Chairman : General Sir George Erskine 
: 6.C.B..KB.E,.0S.0 
Henry F. Tiarks 
Managing Director: Keith Erskine 


Britain’s largest and most experienced ac pap eee 





security organisati r ‘shed 1935 
ecurity organisation — Established 1935 Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, C.B., C.B.E 


British owned — British operated acai 
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